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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Denver Live-Stock 


Market 


come CAEL. see 


Reais Consistent Growth 


From receipts of 108,614 head of live stock in 1886 to receipts 
totaling 3,841,671 head in 1935 at the Denver Market—an increase 
of 3,500 per cent—the Steady, Consistent Growth of that Market 
is apparent. 


Confidence of producers—modern facilities—a broad outlet 
—and larger net returns—have made the Denver Market grow. 


An increasing number of western Live-Stock Men will find 
the Denver Market advantageous to them the next Few Months 
or the next Fifty Years. 


The Denver Market is 
worth Millions of Dollars 
to the Live-Stock Man of 
the West, either Directly 
or Indirectly. 














sed wDr.FranklinTook the’ Black” out of Blackleg! 


[est was, not so many years ago, when 


cattlemen suffered severe annual losses 
from Blackleg. 






;/ The infection covered much of the west- 
gy ern range country. It was nearly always 
fatal. It was getting steadily worse. There 
was nothing the herd owners could do 
to stop it. 


Among those who tackled the job of find- 
ing a reliable prevention was the Kansas Experiment 
Station. 


And among the first workers on the project was O. M. 
Franklin, then an undergraduate in the Veterinarian De- 
partment. 


Eventually he was placed in full charge of Blackleg.experi- 
ment work and at last worked out a new liquid vaccine 
that really gave immunity against Blackleg 


Then Dr. Franklin was prevailed upon to enter the com- 
mercial production of this “germ-free” Blackleg Aggres- 
sin. The sales grew rapidly. A producing laboratory was 
built at Amarillo and general offices established at Denver. 


But Dr. Franklin, desirous of still further improvement, 
continued his exhaustive research and extensive experi- 


RANKLIN 


FRAN BACTERIN 





menting, testing out new methods and untried theories. 


Then came the discovery of Blackleg Bacterin—so new 
and original that patents were issued to Dr. Franklin cov- 
ering the process. 


Four years thoro tryout, using over 50,000 calves, estab- 
lished the dependability of this new Bacterin for lifetime 
immunity with one dose. 


It’s chief advantages were: increased potency, a more uni- 
form quality, freedom from toxic poisons, better keeping 
qualities, more convenient to administer since a 1 cc. dose 
contained the concentrated potency of 10cc.of unconcen- 
trated Bacterin. 


Furthermore, its lower cost of production permitted a re- 
duction in sales price (from 25¢ a dose to 14¢—~ now re- 
duced to 10¢). 


When placed upon the market, the demand quickly grew 
to large volume. Since its introduction in 1923, over 21 
million calves have been given dependable life immunity 
with but one dose. Today it leads the field by a wide 
margin. 


There is nothing known up to the present time in the way 
of protection against Blackleg that is not afforded by 
Franklin Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin. 
When you start using FRANKLIN’S, 
you stop losing calves. 
Local Authorized Dealers. Send for FREE 36-page Calf Book. 


THE O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver  —s Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles ‘Salt Lake City 

























@ THE HOUSEWIFE WILL SPEND LESS FOR MEAT AS HER INCOME IS CURTAILED 


i... ff “HOW ABOUT A NICE 


“THANKS, MR. MILLER, 
BUT | THINK I'LL TAKE 
HAMBURGER TODAY” 


a STEAK, MRS. BARTLET?” 


WHO FIXES THE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK? 


@ Statements are often made about the packing industry which are not based on 
well-considered facts. One sometimes hears it said that livestock prices are determined 
by the packers. As a matter of fact, this is far from true. To the packer a hog is so 
much ham, bacon, lard, pork chops, etc., on the hoof. Before he can set a price on 
the hog he has to know what these products will sell for on the wholesale market. 
He must then buy the hog at a price that will allow for his processing costs, distrib- 
uting costs, and taxes. What the packer can pay for livestock is determined largely 
by just one thing—what the housewife will pay for meat. 

The problems of the packer and the farmer are intimately related. Armour and Com- 
pany does everything it can to be of service to the raiser of livestock. We like to see 


the producer get good prices, for that means greater prosperity for him, and for us, too, 


PORE aril ns 


President 


ARMOUR 4xnn COMPANY 





(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, by the American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as 
second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post office at Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50) 
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Canada’s Cattalo Experiment 


HAT MANNER OF BEAST IS THAT The answers are found in a bulletin entitled 

produced by crossing the American buffalo ‘Hybridization of Domestic Cattle, Bison, and Yak,” 

with domestic cattle? What problems are’ by Alan Deakin, G. W. Muir, and A. G. Smith, issued 
met with in such hybridizations? What economic sig- by the Department of Agriculture of the Dominion 
nificance attaches to such experiments? of Canada: 
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A TRIO OF YAK 
Two bulls and a cow in Buffalo National Park (Can.) 


Considerable patience and capital expenditure is needed 
to establish a hybrid herd, owing to the heavy mortality of 
both cows and calves at the time of parturition, sterility of 
male hybrids, mating indifference, diseases, and accidental 
deaths. The hybrids, however, inherit the thrifty and hardy 
characteristics of the bison, together with a good measure 
of the superior beef conformation of domestic cattle. They, 
therefore, offer possibilities for economical beef production in 
the vast areas of the northern sections of the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Many experiments with the cattalo have been car- 
ried on in Canada and the United States. They have 
been costly and difficult, and none of the herds devel- 
oped have been of economic importance. The bulletin 
records the earliest account of hybrid animals as that 
given in Peter Kalm’s “Travels in North America,” 
where it is set forth that “in 1750 the calves of wild 
cows and oxen were to be met with in Carolina and 
other provinces south of Pennsylvania.” 


The basis of the herd used in the Canadian ex- 
periment, which was carried on by the Dominion 
}xperimental Farms Branch at Wainwright, Alberta, 
consisted of sixteen females and four males selected 
in 1916 from a herd of hybrids already developed. 
Various animals were added at different times, in- 
cluding domestic cattle (Aberdeen-Angus, Short- 
horns, Herefords, and Holstein-Friesians), bison 
males and females, and yak. The yak, it was thought, 
might aid in the obtaining of fertile hybrid males. 

Regarding the management and control of the 
herd, the report states that “breeding groups were 
segregated and mated toward the end of July, about 
the time of the commencement of the bison running 
season.” 

Observations obtained from the Wainwright ex- 
reriment and other similar undertakings are given 
in detail in the bulletin, from which we quote the 
following excerpts: 


Hair and Tail Characteristics 


The hair characteristics of the bison-domestic hybrids 
are similar to those of pure domestic cattle, except that the 





hair of bison-domestic hybrids is a little thicker and longer. 
. . . Boyd [the breeder of the original hybrids] observed an 
increase in quality and hair length in hybrids, and one of his 
objectives was to obtain hybrids with the superior coat of the 
bison. For purposes of robes and coats the bison hides are 
much more valuable than those of the hybrids. . . . In a yak- 
bison cross the hybrid had a yak-type coat, but the skirt 
hairs were not so long as in the pure yak, and the hair was 
straight rather than crimpy as in the yak. In the yak-domestic 
hybrids the domestic-type coat is in some cases dominant, 
with the exception of some longer hairs on the thigh, and long 
hairs on the tail. 

The yak-type tail is almost completely dominant to both 
that of the bison and of domestic cattle. . . . The tail length 
of the bison-domestic crosses is about intermediate, though 
sometimes nearer to that of domestic cattle. The three-fourths 
domestic, one-fourth bison, hybrids have domestic-like tails. ... 


Horns 


As a safety measure it has been the practice to dehorn 
all animals. Consequently, the data on the mode of inheritance 
of horn characteristics are meager. ... A _bison-Shorthorn 
and yak-Shorthorn had bison-type horns. Crosses between 
Aberdeen-Angus (polled) and bison and yak gave all polled 
hybrids. ... 


Voice and Muzzle 


Boyd gives the bison voice as dominant, but our experi- 
ence indicates that of incomplete dominance, The _ bison- 
domestic hybrid females grunt, though the grunt can be 
somewhat prolonged. Some hybrid males can fairly closely 
imitate the bellow and low of domestic males. ... 

The muzzles of cattle, bison, and yak differ in structure. 
The bison have a peculiar “flatness” to the muzzle, as com- 
pared with the more round type of that of cattle, the latter 
type being dominant. The yak muzzle is different, in that the 
grooves of the nostrils closely approach each other, and at a 
broad angle, which gives a lip-like appearance to the muzzle 
above the nostril. The domestic type is incompletely dominant. 


Wallowing and Rising 


Bison have the habit of pawing up the ground and making 
shallow holes in which to wallow for relief from flies and to 
help the shedding of hair in the spring. Rubbing posts, or large 
stones and trees are also used for this purpose. Since the 
hybrids do not shed their hair in the same manner as bison, 
and since they have longer tails, they have less need for wal- 
low-holes. Nevertheless, some of the first-cross hybrids do 





Carsel! Photo, Can. 
GROUP OF HYBRIDS 


A half bison male (domestic sire), a half bison brindle female (bison sire, 
Hereford dam), and her calf (three-fourths bison) by a bison bull. 
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tend to wallow a little. The habit of wallowing is not possessed 
by the yak. 

It has been stated that bison rise on their forefeet first, 
like a horse, and not like cattle. When startled, bison appear 
to bounce up on all fours almost instantaneously, from which, 
no doubt, the impression that they rise on their forefeet first 
was founded. When they rise leisurely, however, they do so 
by getting on their hind feet first, similarly to cattle, 


Hides 


The hides of bison are very pliant and elastic and make 
excellent robes and coats when the hair is left on. Leather 
made from bison hides, however, while very useful for army 
accoutrement, is not suitable for harness, belting, or the shoe 
trade (except moccasins), because of its pliancy and porosity. 
Several suitable hides from bison-domestic hybrids have been 
tanned for fur; none have been tanned for leather. No doubt 
the three-fourths domestic hybrid hides are similar in quality 
to those of domestic cattle... . 


Vigor 


The bison-domestic crosses show remarkable vigor, which 
is expressed in size, stamina, and longevity. ... While the 
hybrids are usually of a docile nature, they show remarkable 
speed and stamina when disturbed. When they once break 
away it is difficult and sometimes impossible to corral them. 
. . » The yak-domestic hybrids, while they have greater weight 
and size, do not have the same degree of stamina and speed 
as have the bison-domestic hybrids. A yak-bison hybrid has 
both stamina and speed to a remarkable degree... . 


Conformation 


In conformation, the bison-domestic hybrids are about 
intermediate, being a little nearer to the domestic than to 
the bison type. Both in size and carriage of the head, the 
first-cross hybrids are of almost the domestic type, while 
the hump is much reduced and there is much greater develop- 
ment of the hind quarters and greater breadth than in the 
bison. . . . The yak conformation is largely dominant in 
crosses with both bison and domestic. The yak-domestic cross 
gives a low-set, heavy-bodied, solid-looking individual, with a 
very poor blending or coupling of the quarters. Generally 
speaking, the head and fore-quarters are more of the domestic 
type and the hind-quarters more of the yak type, although 
larger. .. . The yak-bison cross resulted in a fine specimen of 
a wild animal, being very fleet and agile and much less cum- 
bersome in appearance than the bison, owing to a predomi- 
nance of the yak type of conformation... . 


Meat and Dressed Weights 


The meat of bison is a little darker in color and coarser 
in the grain than is that of domestic cattle. The meat o1 
bison-domestic hybrids in appearance is about intermediate 
in both color and grain, and favorable comments have been 
received on its flavor. Boyd considers the choicest cuts to be 
on the hump, which, owing to the increased length of the 
spines, is of greater depth than in domestic cattle. . . . The 
meat of yak is reputed to be of finer grain than that of 
domestic cattle, but otherwise similar. . . . 

It may be noted that the difference in dressed weights 
between the sexes of bison is very pronounced, being over 
50 per cent for animals four and one-half years and over. The 
dressing per cent of bison is, of course, very low, due to their 
enormous heads and heavy hides, the latter often weighing 
from 150 to 200 pounds. In domestic cattle and yak, sex dif- 
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A HALF YAK, FOURTH BISON, FOURTH HEREFORD 


ferences in weight are much less pronounced than in bison, 
while the hybrid males are generally smaller than the hybrid 
females. ... 

Breeding Results 


Sixty-two pregnancies resulted in 19 male and 17 female 
live calves, or 58 per cent. There were 20 cows that died as 
a result of pregnancy, and 14 still-births, or 22.6 per cent, 
and 12 abortions, or 19.4 per cent of the total. Not all the 
calves born alive were raised. A few died as calves or year- 
lings, mostly as a result of accidents. . . . The sex ratio of:the 
live calves is seen to be normal. . . . The yak-domestic crosses 
are not accompanied with the high mortality found in the 
bison-domestic crosses. . . . 


Mating Indifference and Sterility 


As would be expected, there is some indifference on the 
part of animals of the different species, and hybrids, freely 
to mate with one another. As a result the percentage of con- 
ceptions is low. . . . A certain indifference to mating is 
shown by the bison bulls, and some of the domestic cows 
show fear at the approaches of the bison bull. The reverse 
cross, doméstic male and bison females, exhibit even more 
mating indifference. . . . Mating indifference is occasionally 
exhibited by hybrid females, as they have been seen to refuse 
the approaches of both bison and domestic males, Conversely, 
the bison and domestic males have been seen to refuse to 
serve hybrid females when in season. The hybrid males show 
little mating indifference with bison, domestic, or hybrid 
females, although few opportunities have been given them 
with bison females. Very little mating indifference is apparent 
between yak and domestic cattle. . 

The sterility of male hybrids and the mortality of cows 
and calves are very serious limiting factors in the attempt 
at establishing a self-breeding cattalo or bison hybrid herd. 
. . . The mortality of cows and calves is shown to be much 
less where domestic sires rather than bison sires are used. 

. . There is sufficient evidence to indicate that the first- 
cross hybrid bison males are 100 per cent sterile... . 


Practical Considerations 


The objectives in developing a cattalo herd to meet 
Canadian requirements are slightly different from those 
which hybridizers sought in the United States. Thus in Texas, 
where the Goodnight herd was developed, the objective was to 
produce hardy, disease-resistant animals that would thrive on 
parched, scanty pastures. . . . In Canada, the objective of the 
Wainwright experiment is to develop cattalo for economical 
beef production in the northern section of the Prairie Provinces. 
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~ TWENTY YEARS OF PASTURE 
MANAGEMENT 


BY B. W. ALLRED 
Associate Range Examiner, Colorado Soil Conservation Service 

RIJOLE CREEK, LYING NINE MILES EAST OF TRIN- 
K idad, Colorado, is a sadly battered edition of its well- 
grassed excellence of the days when the Mexican alcaldes first 
grazed their flocks of sheep near it barely under a century ago. 
Then the area supported a thrifty thatch of grama and western 
wheatgrass, and fifteen or twenty acres carried a cow a year 
in good flesh. The shallow creek-bed meandered in a succes- 
sion of bows through trees and willows that marked its course, 
and stock water was abundant in the small springs that issued 
forth from the escarpments that are prevalent throughout the 
drainage. 

Now, Frijole Creek is an ugly, deep, twisting barranco, 
void of any brush or trees along its course, and during the 
rainy season becomes an intemperate, destructive torrent. The 
erratic rains, common in the vicinity, pouring over the naked 
soils have chewed out a huge spider web of gullies and gulches 
until the whole drainage is in the incipient badland stage. 
Inhabitants of the region lay the blame on too many cattle and 
sheep which have shorn the turf bare and exposed the hard- 
pan to the elements. 

It takes 150 acres of land on the present Frijole Creek to 
support one cow a year, when properly grazed. 


Labor and Headwork Effect a Transformation 


A convincing contrast to Frijole Creek is San Francisco 
Creek, a sister drainage that heads in Fisher Mesa and paral- 
lels Frijole Creek until it likewise empties north into the Pur- 
gatoire River. San Francisco Creek is a meandering drainage 
whose bed threads through wide thickets and tree growth 
which mark its course. Its general state of repose indicates its 
freedom from destructive erosion. 

The explanation lies in the story of Louis Cortese, his 
brother Charlie, and nephew, Frank Cortese, who began pur- 
chasing 3,000 acres of land on San Francisco Creek in 1910. 
In those days the drainage and its tributaries were wild, un- 
controlled gullies that were eating away the heart of the ranch. 
The place barely put up twenty-five tons of hay, and Louis 
Cortese pointed out their south 800-acre pasture which he 
claimed had been sheeped to death and would not sustain five 
head of cattle the first summer they owned it. 

By dint of hard labor and headwork this ranch has been 
transformed from a desert to a highly efficient farming and 
pasture unit. The Corteses plugged every gulch and gully of 
consequence and ditched the flood waters onto hay-lands and 
broad, gently sloping table-lands where the water is deployed 
out by an automatic system of water spreaders. Where flood 
waters formerly romped away to destruction, they now irri- 
gate pasture lands that produce grass for live stock. Such a 
practice filled up gullies and kept them from becoming gulches; 
it maintained and increased the water-table on their lands; it 
protected their neighbors below them from flood hazards; 
springs appeared in the creek-bed that was formerly dry; trees 
and shrubs sprang up along the channel; their pastures sup- 
port one cow on fifteen acres annually, or ten times the number 
on Frijole Creek, and the hay-lands put up 400 tons instead of 
twenty-five tons. 

“We have 2,000 acres of pasture and 150 acres of alfalfa 
and western wheatgrass hay-land irrigated automatically from 
flood water,” said Louis Cortese, as he piloted us over their 
ranch, “and the remainder would be handled the same way 
were it not mesas and steep land, where such practices are 
impossible.” There is a total of 100 dams, diversion ditches, 
and spreaders doing duty on this ranch. 
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Wire baskets full of rock ballast stem the floods on the 
prominent washes, while earthen structures lined with dry 
masonry riprapping are used in the lesser gullies. 


Rocks and Gullies Serve a Purpose 


“We’ve been at this job for over twenty years,” claims 
Louis Cortese, “but it has paid. It’s taken a lot of elbow- 
grease and patience, and we learned years ago that a ranch 
won’t pay if the owner hangs around town. We’ve made flood- 
control work a winter’s job, and arrange our ranch set-up so 
we have time to do this. The additional hay and grass grown 
by just removing rock from our fields and pastures for dam 
structures pay for the labor in moving the rock.” A rock barn 
200 feet long is a lasting monument to the industry and in- 
genuity of these three men, and they claim the additional hay 
obtained from the land that supplied the rock for the barn 
easily paid for cost of the barn, excluding, of course, their own 
labor. 

Boulders strewn over fields and pastures and deep gullies 
are hardly regarded as natural advantages on most ranches; 
but the Corteses used the rock to check the mountain floods 
and turn them out where they produced forage. The diversion 
ditches were simply and quickly made with a plow and a com- 
mercial ditcher with an ordinary level to determine the 
gradient. 

“All we have to do is lead the water to the high places, 
and gravitation does the rest,’ said Louis Cortese, “so wher- 
ever we find a low place we run a spreader furrow from it onto 
the next high place. Now we never have to attend an irriga- 
tion, as the spreaders do the job automatically. If we can be 
assured of four runs of water lasting four hours, each occur- 
ring at regulated intervals, during the summer, we can be 
assured of 400 tons of hays and ample pasture under this 
scheme. 

“We also find,” continued Mr. Cortese, “that closely spaced 
water-holes usually save us grass and flesh on our cattle. We 
arrange it so our cattle have no more than a half mile to travel 
for water. We do not place our stock-water dams on main 
channels, as they silt up too fast, and losses often occur where 
cattle mire down in these silted reservoirs. By spilling our 
diversion ditches over a grassy slope the water spreads out, 
and after losing its force the silt is largely dropped in the 
grass, leaving a tolerably clean flow into the dam below.” 


Grazing Grounds that Pay 


The Corteses claim their pastures were originally covered 
with sparse stands of gramagrass, as sheep had been allowed 
to punish the grazing areas very severely before their time. 
Since irrigation has been applied to the ranges and grazing 
practices of a more tolerant nature added, the gramagrass has 
been replaced by higher-yielding western wheatgrass. 

These men buy 600 head of white-faced weaners each fall, 
which are sold again late the next spring after wintering on 
the Cortese pastures and hay. They push these calves for a 
100-pound gain a head. This program sells their grass and 
hay in the most economical way, from their standpoint. It 
gives them time to work in their improvements during the 
winter, and the manure from the calves returns a rich food to 
the soil that becomes exhausted from overwork. 


LOCAL CATTLE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


‘TT\HE RE-BIRTH OF THE SOUTHERN ARIZONA CATTLE 


Growers’ Association” came with the meeting on April 28 
at Tucson of some 100 cattlemen from Pima and Santa Cruz 
Counties. Officers chosen were: President, Carlos Ronstadt, of 
Tucson; vice-president, Thomas F. Griffin, of Nogales; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Jack Wiedock, of Tucson; directors, F. W. 
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Cowlishaw, of Nogales; Jimmie Converse, of Tucson; Charles 
Day, of Vail; Tom Heady, of Patagonia; and Joe King, of 
Sasabe. 


Remarks the Weekly Market Report and News Letter of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in reporting the 
meeting: . 

“This rounds out the organization of practically the entire 


state and makes available active local organizations for most 
of the cattle-producers in Arizona.” 


x * ra 


The Modoc County Cattlemen’s Association, meeting at 
Alturas on April 11, passed a resolution asking that Congress 
eliminate the 80,000,000-acre limitation in the Taylor Grazing 
Act. The resolution held that two years of operation shows 
that administration of grazing on the public domain will prove 
beneficial, and favored the inclusion within California’s grazing 
district No. 2 of some 12,000 acres in Plumas County. The 
association did not favor any amendments to the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act at this time beyond the one above mentioned. 


x * * 


The Owyhee County Stock Growers’ Association at its 
annual session held at Murphy, Idaho, March 11, expressed 
the following opinions concerning the Taylor Grazing Act: 

That administration of act and interpretations placed upon 
it have not met with general approval of users; that much 
confusion has resulted from disturbing customary use of range, 
in that permits have been denied customary users in one dis- 
trict, resulting in excessive congregation in others; that strife 
has grown up between districts, due to expulsion of long- 
established use of live-stock operation “in and across the 
boundary of Idaho and Oregon,” resulting in awkward bunch- 
ing of stock; that levying of fees at this time is unjust, and 
clarification of many clauses imperative; that live-stock repre- 
sentatives, now merely serving as advisory boards with no 
recognized authority, should be made directors. 


PACIFIC STATES BODY ELECTS DIRECTORS 


HE ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING OF THE 

Pacific States Live Stock Marketing Association was held 
in San Francisco April 14, at which the following directors 
were elected: J. Sheldon Potter (California), F. C. Simpson 
(California), V. Ellinwood (California), Thomas L. Gilmer 
(California), William Kittredge (Oregon), George Russell, 
Jr. (Nevada), and E. Ray Cowden (Arizona). The president 
of the organization is J. Sheldon Potter, and the secretary, 
Earl D. Schlaman, both of San Francisco, California. 


Preceding the annual convention, meetings of various 
affiliated organizations were held as follows: Merced County 
Cattlemen’s Association, at Merced, April 10; Fresno County 
Association, at Sanger, April 11; Monterey County Association, 
at Salinas, on April 13. About 700 stockmen attended the 
Merced-Sanger-Salinas-San Francisco meetings. 


CATTLE- AND SHEEP-FEEDING TESTS 


~ECORD-BREAKING CROWD OF 1,500 FARMERS 
A and their wives assembled at the twenty-fourth annual 
feeders’ day held at Lincoln, Nebraska, April 17. 

Interest centered around cattle-feeding tests conducted 
at the Nebraska Experimental Station during the past year, 
and especial attention was paid to the comparative value of 
various protein supplements. In a report by R. R. Thalman it 
was indicated that soy-bean oil meal cubes of 37 per cent pro- 
tein may be of great benefit to producers, especially in the 
range country. In the “silage and cottonseed cake versus 
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silage alone” experiment the difference in total gain of the 
animals fed amounted to 44 pounds a head in favor of cake 
feeding. Sixty-two pounds of cake replaced 468 pounds of 
silage in producing 100 pounds of gain. In a trial feeding of 
silage made from corn and weeds in equal proportion it devel- 
oped that a “weedy corn field can be salvaged as silage and 
fed rather satisfactorily, though its great value would be with 
stock animals where gain or condition was not the primary 
objective in feeding.” 

At the recent lamb feeders’ day at Fort Collins, Colorado, 
conducted by the Colorado State College, results of experi- 
ments in feeding mineral and protein supplements showed that: 

1. Self-feeding of calcium and phosphorus is as efficient 
as hand-feeding; feeding of minerals to lambs fed corn and 
alfalfa held no advantage, because alfalfa is usually high in 


mineral content. The mineral mixture used consisted of two 
parts lime, two parts bone-meal, and one part salt. 


2. Wet beet pulp added to a barley and alfalfa ration fed 
to lambs increased gains 5.8 pounds a lamb in 96 days and 
decreased feed costs $1.38 a cwt. of gain. Lambs fed pulp were 
valued at 50 cents a cwt. more than those fed only barley and 
hay. They showed the highest estimated profit—97 cents a 
lamb. Pulp costing $1.59 a ton replaced feeds worth $3.78. 


3. It did not pay to add cottonseed cake, linseed oil cake, 
or flax to a ration of barley, wet beet pulp and alfalfa. 


4. Flax added to a barley and alfalfa ration was profitable. 
ars 


LAMB BRUISES COST $370,000 A YEAR 


BOUT ONE LAMB IN EVERY TWENTY SHIPPED TO 
market arrives in a bruised condition, and the loss thus 
sustained by sheep-growers amounts to 46 cents per lamb 
injured, or more than 2 cents for every lamb shipped, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the National Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention Board. 

The survey involved 209,019 sheep shipped to market in 
632 lots. More than 98 per cent were lambs. Of the total, 
11,005, or approximately 5 per cent, were bruised sufficiently 
to cause damage. The total monetary loss on the sheep 
involved in the survey was $4,741.14, or about 2.3 cents an 
animal—a rate which would have accounted for a $370,000 loss 
last year on the total commercial slaughter of more than 
16,000,000 sheep. 

Of the 11,005 animals arriving in a damaged condition, 
nearly 6,400 were the victims of back injuries. Two thousand 
shoulders were bruised, as were 1,300 legs. Of the injuries in 
which the causes were assignable, more than 2,800 were due 
to the lambs having been lifted by their wool. Damages from 
striking posts or gates were next in number. Much less fre- 
quent were dog bites, the use of clubs and whips, and over- 
crowding in trucks. The fact that there were more fresh 
bruises than old ones indicates that lambs are more likely to 
be injured after they leave the farm or ranch.’ 

A higher rate of injuries was found in deliveries from 
Corn Belt states than in shipments from western points, which 
was attributed to the fact that most western sheep arrive in 
cars holding sheep alone, while many of those raised nearby 
have to ride with larger animals, often without partitions and 
often in overcrowded trucks. 


C A 
STOCKMEN CONSERVATORS OF WILD GAME 


HE STOCKMAN AS A CONSERVATOR OF WILD 

game will average up to other individuals; he does more, 
perhaps, toward the support and policing of wild life than 
sportsmen realize; and he has co-operated in the re-stocking 
of wild game and has shown how it can be done without 
restricting existing stock operations. 
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J. Elmer Brock, representing the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, in a talk before a wild-life conservation 
meeting at Casper, Wyoming, on April 4, brought out the 
above points; but he advised a cautious approach toward affil- 
iation with the recently created General Wild Life Federation. 
He was apprehensive of the national organization, because it 
is headed by a man—“Ding” Darling—who holds that— 

“It is a fact that free range and the granting of cheap 
grazing and rentals on government domain do not help the 
general course of agriculture at all, and that the next big 


step in working out the farm program should be the great 
restriction, if not total retirement, of such lands.” 


Willingness to go along with the state wild-life organ- 
ization if proper safeguards were provided was expressed, 
because— 

“If a mistake is made within the state, we can correct it; 
but, if it is made without the state, we have no power to cor- 
rect it, and we do not know what may happen; ... and we 


want to preserve the game of Wyoming for Wyoming and 
under the administration of Wyoming.” 


Mr. Brock was not anticipative of anything unfavorable 
coming from the Forest Service if left to its own devices, nor 
from the Biological Survey, which had given reassuring mes- 
sages at the meeting; but— 

; “There is a great pressure from the East to restrict graz- 
ing on all forests and public domain, not by the agencies con- 
trolling them, but by other agricultural interests desiring to 


set us up as a reserve territory to provide themselves with 
permanent prosperity.” 


TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH TRADE PACTS 


HE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF GUA- 
i sssuaie on April 24 signed a trade agreement providing for 
reciprocal tariff benefits. This is the twelfth pact to be signed 
under the authority conferred by Congress in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and is the seventh such agreement with a Latin- 
American country. 

The tariff advantages granted by Guatemala affect 66 
tariff items, including duty reductions on 14 and assurance 
against increase on 52 others. The classifications include grain 
and cereal, meat and fish, and dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables, textiles, automobiles and tires, office furniture and ap- 
pliances, radios, paints, varnishes, leather, and tobacco. 

Benefits extended by the United States include assurances 
that coffee, bananas, cabinet woods in the log, and raw deer- 
skins shall not be subject to duty, and assurances that speci- 
fied duties on honey, pineapples, guava pastes and pulps, pre- 
pared or preserved guavas, and mango pastes and pulps shall 
not be increased. 

On May 6 the United States signed a thirteenth recirocal 
trade pact—with France, to become effective June 15. 


ST. JOE YARDS RATE REDUCTIONS UPHELD 


HE SUPREME COURT ON APRIL 27 UPHELD ACTION 
T of the Secretary of Agriculture in fixing reduced charges 
at the St. Joseph stock yards. As a result, approximately 
$150,000 will be refunded by the stock-yards company to farm- 
ers and country buyers. 

Inquiry into the St. Joseph rates was begun in 1929. The 
secretary first ordered reduced rates in 1931, but the case was 
reopened in 1933 for further hearings. In January, 1934, re- 
sults of the inquiry were sent to the stock-yards company, 
which again sought reopening of the case. This the secretary 
refused with his May, 1934, order, whereupon a restraining suit 
was started by the company. 
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The new per-head rates at the St. Joseph yards for live 
stock arriving by rail are: cattle, 27 cents; calves, 17 cents; 
hogs, 8 cents; and sheep, 6 cents. By truck the rates are 35, 
22, 12, and 8 cents, respectively. 

The American National Live Stock Association was a 
witness at the secretary’s hearings in this case, representing 
the interests of live-stock shippers. 


RA AIDS HALF MILLION FARMERS 


OANS OR GRANTS TO 600,000 FARMERS AND THEIR 

families have been made by the year-old Resettlement Ad- 

ministration, it is reported by Administrator Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 

The two jobs given to the RA, says the administrator, 
were to care for about a half million farmers and their families 
who needed immediate help, and to do something about a lot 
of poor and worn-out farm land. A hundred million dollars 
have been lent to 300,000 farm families, 75 per cent of which 
either has or would be repaid. During the year, the RA bought 
2,000,000 acres of poor land which was converted into parks 
and game preserves, and got options on 8,000,000 acres more. 
Building of low-cost houses is another activity of the RA. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


IRST-QUARTER BUSINESS REPORTS HAVE BEEN 
Be iees, Those of about 150 major companies show an 
average gain in composite earnings of 32.5 per cent over those 
for the first quarter of 1935. United States Steel Corporation 
showed the best results for the quarter since 1931. Chrysler, 
Packard, and General Motors reported sharp improvement. 

Outlook for second-quarter results remains promising, and 
such seasonal tapering-off as comes along about midsummer 
should be less pronounced under the stimulation of the sol- 
diers’ bonus and farm subsidies. 

Building contracts for March continued to increase, total 
awards being about 62 per cent above those of March last 
year. Residential contracts increased about 72 per cent. 

Department of Commerce figures, based on a limited 
number of reports on March sales, show: Manufacturers—iron 
and steel, 27 per cent gain over last year; and clothing, 24 
per cent. Wholesalers—lumber and building material, 50 per 


cent; machinery, 38 per cent; and electrical goods, 36 per 
cent. 


THE CALENDAR 

May 18-19, 1936—-Annual Convention of Western North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association, Williston, N. D. 

May 21-23, 1936—Annual Convention of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 

May 25-26, 1936—Annual Convention of Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association, Okanogan, Wash. 

May 28-29, 1936—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, John Day, Ore. 

June 2-3, 1936—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Sheridan, Wyo. 

June 4-6, 1936—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Chadron, Neb. 


June 6-November 29, 1936—Texas Centennial Central Exposi- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. 


June 8-9, 1936—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Belle Fourche, S. D. 
June 11, 1936—Annual Cattle Feeders’ Day, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


June 11-13, 1936—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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A DESERVED REBUKE 


HEN THE CAPPER BILL WAS BEFORE 

the Senate about April 1, Senator Robert D. 

Carey, of Wyoming, a long-time member of 
the American National Live Stock Association and 
vast president of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, worked side by side with Senator Tom Con- 
nally, of Texas, to protect the interests of western 
live-stock producers who have long solidly opposed 
any legislation that would restrict their freedom in 
the marketing of live stock. He rightfully called 
attention to the fact that the Capper bill was backed 
by a commission-man lobby, not working openly in 
its own name, but hiding behind the screen of the 
United States Live Stock Association—a pretended 
producer organization, formed, financed, and con- 
trolled by the commission men, with its sole objective 
apparently the passage of marketing legislation de- 
signed, not for the benefit of producers, but for the 
benefit of the markets. 
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Immediately following the successful outcome of 
that battle—the Capper bill being side-tracked in 
favor of the Murphy bill, written by the Packers and 
Stock Yards Administration itself and designed to 
further the proper functioning of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act—both Senator Carey and Senator 
Connally became the targets for the abuse of com- 
mission men who could not conceal their disappoint- 
ment at the failure of their well-laid plans nor dis- 
play the good judgment of accepting defeat in a 
sportsmanlike manner. Below is a letter, written on 
April 8 by Eugene P. Melady, an Omaha commission 
man, to Senator Carey: 


OMAHA, Ngs., April 6, 1936. 
Dear Senator: 

I received a copy of the Congressional Record, and note 
some of your statements before the Senate with regard to the 
Capper bill. 

It seems that you endeavored to impress upon the Senate 
that this was a commission man’s bill and not a producer’s bill, 
but of course you know better; but, from where you get your 
information regarding the bill, this would be the proper state- 
ment for you to make. 

It has always been said that the packers are bigger than 
the United States government, and so long as the people of 
this country elect men of a calibre that can be handled, the 
same as they handle live stock, we cannot expect anything 
different. 

Yours very truly, 
E. MELADY. 


To which Senator Carey replied as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1936. 
My Dear Mr. Melady: 

Your letter of April 6 was received this morning, and 
I note from the same that you were displeased, both on 
account of the position I took on the Capper bill and with 
some statements I made regarding it which were printed in 
the Congressional Record. 

First, I want to say that if I made any misstatements I 
shall be very glad to correct them if I can be advised as to 
what they were and convinced that they were not in line with 
the facts. Further, if you or any of the commission men who 
are contributing to the support of the United States Live 
Stock Association or any officials of that organization desire 
to disprove any of my statements, I shall try to arrange to 
have them subpenaed by the Black Lobby Committee. They 
could advise the committee as to the manner in which the 
United States Live Stock Association was organized and is 
supported, and also as to the lobbying which was done on 
behalf of the Capper bill. 

Some of us here have been advised that this organization 
is supported by assessing various commission firms 2% cents 
a car; that it was sponsored by the commission men; and that, 
while it pretends to include producers in its membership, they 
pay nothing toward its support. In fact, it is an organization 
of commission men using the producers to help the commis- 
sion men rather than the producer. 

I note in the last paragraph of your letter that you state: 

“It has always been said that the packers are bigger than 
the United States government, and so long as the people of 
this country elect men of a calibre that can be handled, the 


same as they handle live stock, we cannot expect anything 
different.” 
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While it is true that packers were opposed to the Capper 
bill, I might call your attention to the fact that nearly every 
live-stock association in the western states, including the 
American National Live Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, passed resolutions opposing it. It 
might be fair to assume that I might have been influenced by 
these associations which represent producers, rather than by 
the packers. Further, I might call your attention to the fact 
that I am a live-stock producer and have a personal interest 
in anything that will be helpful to those engaged in the pro- 
duction end of the live-stock industry. 

You and a group of commission men, through a desire to 
force as much live stock as possible to the central markets so 
that you might receive commissions, cannot justify your posi- 
tion in attempting to destroy at least 100 independent packers 
in order that you might legislate against a few of the larger 
ones. I do not think it would be more disgraceful to be con- 
trolled by the packers than by a group of stock-yard men who 
have done as you have done in this particular case. 

Not only since I have been in the Senate, but previous to 
that time, I have been a consistent friend of the live-stock 
commission men. I have defended them on many occasions 
both in private and in public meetings. Since I have been a 
member of the United States Senate I have never refused any 
request to help those engaged in the live-stock commission 
business until the present instance. I have felt that the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration has on many occasions not 
treated the commission men fairly, and I have objected par- 
ticularly to the fact that co-operatives which operated in 
various markets were not compelled to do business under the 
rules and regulations laid down by the various live-stock 
exchanges. Regardless of your letter, I shall continue to help 
any of them at any time that they come to me with clean 
hands. I am happy to say that there were many commission 
men who did not believe in the organization of a fake live- 
stock association, or the manner in which it was attempted to 
force through the Capper bill. None of these men asked me 
to support it. 

In closing I want to say that I regret very much that you 
felt compelled to write me as you have, and I feel that I am 
justified in resenting the statements which you made. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT D. CAREY. 


It is singular to note that, while Mr. Melady 
insists that the senator knows the bill is not a com- 
mission-man bill, the only complaints which have fol- 
lowed the side-tracking of the Capper bill have come 
from commission men, while both Senator Carey and 
Senator Connally have been showered with congratu- 
latory letters and telegrams from the real live-stock 
producers. 

The slander contained in Mr. Melady’s sugges- 
tion—that Senator Carey can be handled—is just 
another one of the displays of asininity which have 
driven thousands of producers away from the cen- 
tral markets, because the producers hold to the old- 
fashioned belief that the commission man who ac- 
cepts a fee for selling the product of the live-stock 
grower is the agent of the latter and should work in 
his interest. 

The only regret the live-stock industry has in the 
matter is that it has only a few men like Senator 
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Carey who really understand the live-stock business 
and are in a position to fight its battles in the halls 
of Congress. The senator, by his steadfast devotion 
to the interests of the cattlemen, is fast winning the 
place- in their confidence and esteem formerly held 
by the late Senator John B. Kendrick, likewise from 
Wyoming, beloved of all who knew him. The live- 
stock industry owes a debt to these men and to 
others, all too few in number, who know and under- 
stand their business, and who co-operate, regardless 
of the strain imposed upon them or the slanders of 
disgruntled, self-seeking groups, to fight the cattle- 
man’s battles on every side. And to these few cham- 
pions we express, in behalf of the western live-stock 
industry, our thanks. 


In Kenya, Africa, a lion attacked a cow, whereupon a 
Shorthorn bull charged the lion and bowled him over. The lion 
retreated with a distinct limp, accompanied by a lioness, which 
took no part in the argument.—Pastorial Review, Melbourne. 


KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT _ 


OLLOWING THE REJECTION OF THE CAP- 

per bill by the United States Senate through 

the medium of substituting the Murphy bill, as 
had been fully explained to our readers previously 
and which was a decided victory for the position long 
taken by the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
publicity put out by the organization of the commis- 
sion men, the United States Live Stock Association, 
attempted to take credit for winning a great triumph. 
The following is taken from the Oklahoma Live Stock 
News of April 4: 

Kansas CiTy, Mo.—Passage by the United States Sen- 
ate of the Murphy bill to amend the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act, reported from Washington Thursday, by a vote of 32 
to 18, clears one of the major hurdles of a long-time move- 
ment among major farm and live-stock organizations of the 
country to obtain equality in the marketing of live stock, said 
Glenn T. Stebbins, executive secretary of the United States 
Live Stock Association, with headquarters here... . 

According to D. M. Hildebrand, of Seward, Nebraska, 
president of the United States Live Stock Association, “Legis- 
lation of this type is essential if the farmer-stockman is to 
maintain his bargaining power with the organized buying side 
of the industry and obtain an equitable price for his live stock. 


During the past few years there has been unwarranted spread 
between producer and consumer prices,” he said. 


From the above, one would naturally assume that 
the commission men were now actively going to drive 
for the passage of the Murphy bill in the House. 
Far from it. In a letter received at this office from 
D. M. Hildebrand, president of the United States 
Live Stock Association, under date of April 6, he 
suggests eliminating everything in the Murphy bill 
except the one section which would give the depart- 
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ment access to the packers’ books, while in a later 
letter, dated May 1, he states: “So far as the Murphy 
bill in its present form is concerned, it would not be 
agreeable to me.” 

It takes some very skillful maneuvering to avoid 
admitting defeat in the Capper bill fight, to claim a 
victory by the substitution of the Murphy measure 
for the Capper bill, and then to back up on the 
Murphy bill. Of course, the commission men do not 
favor the Murphy bill, because it contains certain 
sections that would strengthen enforcement of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act. No one would expect 
them to favor it. But why not be honest, instead of 
attempting to claim a victory in the substitution of 
the Murphy bill for the one which they really favored 
and then later turn thumbs down on the Murphy bill? 
The policy of the United States Live Stock Associa- 
tion is formed by the commission men, so its oppo- 
sition to the Murphy measure is likewise under- 
standable. 

Let’s keep the record straight. The Capper bill, 
which the commission men and the United States 
Live Stock Association favored, was side-tracked. 
The Murphy bill, which they do not want, is still 
before the House, with a fair chance of passage. The 
attempt to mislead readers of the subsidized stock- 
yards press, instead of giving them the true facts, is 
simply in line with past performances. 


The language of the butcher’s shop contains scarcely a 
word that a poet could use: “Rump steak,” “chump chop,” 
“kidney,” “calves’ liver,” “tripe,” “pig’s cheek,” “trotters,” 
“sausages”—what a list of barbarities of speech.—Meat 
Trades’ Journal, London. 


9K 
Z AN UNPOPULAR TAX 
Tie LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY WILL BE RE- 


” 


lieved to learn that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee closed its public hearings on the pending 
tax bill Friday, May 8, without having opened up the 
question of an excise or processing tax on domestic 
farm products. It will be remembered that the Pres- 
ident’s message to the Congress with regard to the 
tax bill urged that such a tax should be included; also 
that the House Ways and Means Committee (where 
tax legislation must originate) likewise disregarded 
the President’s request and drafted a bill which com- 
pletely ignored this possible avenue of tax-gathering. 
The President’s request was backed up by personal 
urging of Secretary Morgentliau before the Senate 
Finance Committee and by the representation of Guy 
T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
who appeared before both committees. 
While there may have been some political consid- 
erations involved in the refusal of Congress to levy 
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such a tax in an election year, the revolt against it 
was entirely non-partisan. There would have been 
strenuous opposition to such a proposal even if this 
had not been an election year. 


Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act—and 
it was to repay the cost of this act that these excise 
or processing taxes were proposed—there is scant 
justification for the levying of a food tax to pay the 
bill, no matter how much good may be accomplished 
by it. When all is said and done, the main purpose of 
the Soil Conservation Act is to benefit every indi- 
vidual, not only of the present generation, but of gen- 
erations yet to come. Too much should not be ex- 
pected of it the first year; but doubtless the basic 
purpose is sound, and modifications can and will be 
made to perfect it. Its cost should be borne, however, 
by appropriations from the general fund, and not by 
a tax upon essential food commodities. 

Our social system is such in this country even 
today, after many years of progress, that altogether 
too many people live dangerously near the poverty 
line. They should not be taxed to pay the whole 
cost of any program, no matter how essential it may 
be. On the producer side, there is very much the 
same situation. Various emergency measures of the 
past few years have done a great deal to help dis- 
tressed agricultural producers, but there are still 
many whose net annual income is perilously low. It 
is idle to argue whether the consumer or the pro- 
ducer pays these taxes. There is only one sure thing, 
and that is that the processor does not pay them. In 
some commodities perhaps a large share is passed 
on to the consumer. In others, it has been fairly well 
demonstrated that the major part is paid by the pro- 
ducer; and it is the consensus of opinion that the 
live-stock industry falls into the latter class. 


Surely some better and more equitable means of 
providing necessary revenues can be found than a 
tax on food products, whether paid by producer or 
consumer. Such a tax increases the burdens of pro- 
duction, widens the spread between what the con- 
sumer pays and the producer receives, and has about 
as much right to be called a nuisance tax of the first 
order as anything that could be devised. The AMER- 
ICAN CATTLE PRODUCER congratulates the committees 
of Congress on their refusal to impose such a tax. 
A just precedent has been established, and we can 
only hope that it will be followed in the years to 
come, when the tax problem is bound to loom larger 
and larger upon the horizon for every one of us. 


Merced Zoo (California) believes it has the only golden 
eagle in captivity that was ever taken with a lariat. Waine E. 
Westfall, Jr., mounted on a fast horse, swung his lariat over 
the eagle’s neck while both were in full flight, so to speak. 





OUR RISING IMPORTS 


EPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REPORTS 
for March show increases over a year ago in 
both exports and imports—machinery ac- 

counting for the export gain; agricultural products, 
for the rise in imports. 


But not only for March have imports of agricul- 
tural products shown increases. For many months 
they have been coming in in increasing quantities, 
with live-stock products among the leading items. 


Secretary Hull has been standing by his guns in 
upholding the reciprocal trade agreements; but cat- 
tlemen in particular, viewing the sharp decline in the 
market for fat cattle, amounting to as much as $4 to 
$5 a hundred compared with a year ago on fat cattle, 
are beginning to admit uneasiness over the situation. 
Reports from northwestern markets indicate that 
Canadian imports have had a seriously adverse effect 
in that territory. Even in the central markets, order- 
buyers are complaining because of the absence of the 
usual eastern orders and contend that many such 
orders are now being supplied with Canadian cattle 
at various market points accessible to Canada. It is 
too early fully to appreciate the effects of the Cana- 
dian treaty, but the cattle imports to date, as given 
below, tell their own story. 

The Canadian agreement went into effect Janu- 
ary 1, and for the first three months of the year 
there were received from Canada 32,556 cattle 
weighing more than 700 pounds, on which the tariff 
was cut one cent per pound, compared with 16,166 
for the same period of the previous year. It will be 
recalled that the benefits of the Canadian agreement 
were likewise extended to Mexico, although why this 
was done has never been very lucidly explained. At 
any rate, for the same period Mexico sent us 11,475 
head of cattle weighing more than 700 pounds, com- 
pared with 152 head for the same period last year, 
thereby clearly disproving assurances given the 
American National Live Stock Association at the 
time of its Phoenix convention that we had nothing 
to fear from extending the benefits of the Canadian 
treaty to Mexico. While the official figures are not 
available for April, Canada has redoubled her efforts, 
and imports from that country for the period from 
April 1 to April 25 total 28,124 head. No wonder the 
cattle market has been very sour, because the damage 
done is far out of proportion to the actual numbers 
involved, as has been demonstrated time and time 
again. Canadian exporters are reported as displeased 
with the substantial exports of heavy cattle from 
Mexico, as they had expected to enjoy practically the 
entire quota of 155,000 head by themselves. 

It is somewhat encouraging to note, as quoted in 
the English Live-Stock Letter published elsewhere 
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in this issue, that our brother cattle-producers in 
that country view reciprocal trade agreements with 
the same disfavor that we do. It has too often been 
the case, regardless of whether the tariff is being 
written up or written down, that the agricultural 
producer gets the worst of it and the manufacturer 
the best of it. 

Without attempting to question Secretary Hull’s 
honest belief in the reciprocal trade agreement policy 
and the theory of free trade, of which he has long 
been one of the leading exponents, THE PRODUCER 
would like to know what benefits are coming to the 
cattlemen that will in any way equal the damage 
which is now being done to this market. It is true 
that general business conditions are improved, but it 
is self-evident that these improved conditions have 
not helped the cattle market. Many cattle-feeders 
are today losing as much as $25 a head on current 
marketings, and this loss is bound to be reflected to 
the western producer of stocker and feeder cattle 
when the fall marketing season rolls around, unless 
some substantial prop not now discernible is placed 
under the market. We venture to predict that after 
a thorough trial of the reciprocal trade agreements 
and the generally lower tariffs for which they stand, 
it will be found necessary to go back to the basis of 
preserving the American market for the American 
producer, to the extent of his ability to supply it. In 
the meantime, let us hope that no additional agree- 
ments will be ratified which will bring still further 
competition to the American cattle-producer and thus 
inevitably still further depress the market for his 
product. 





Arthur Hebbron 


RTHUR HEBBRON, RANCHER, PEACE OFFICER, AND 
public figure, died at Sacramento, California, on April 14. 
He was 74 years of age. 

Mr. Hebbron spent his early youth on his father’s ranches 
in Monterey County, California. In 1900 he went to Texas as 
manager of a ranch outfit. He became one of the Texas Ran- 
gers, and the town of Hebbronville, Texas, was named for him. 

In his home state, California, he was active in numerous 
civic affairs. He was always keenly interested in live-stock 
problems, both national and local. He was a member of the 
American National Live Stock Association for many years. 





Six Polled Bulls En Route to Uruguay 


Four American breeders furnished six Polled Hereford 
bulls that are now on the high seas enroute to Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Three of the bulls are from the John M. Lewis 
herd at Larned, Kansas, and the others from J. L. Curran, of 
Mason City, Iowa; Leslie Brannan, of Timken, Kansas; and 
John E. Rice, of Lodge Grass, Montana. 


Danish Hog Slaughter Smaller in 1935 


Slaughter of Danish inspected hogs in 1935, amounting to 
4,331,000 head, was 11.5 per cent smaller than in 1934, and 44.7 
per cent below the high point in 1932. About 84 per cent of the 
slaughter was sent to British bacon markets. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


ASSED IN THE HOUSE BY A SWEEPING MAJORITY 
Pe 267 to 93, the administration’s tax bill went to the 
Senate on April 29 for committee consideration. The main 
feature of the tax bill is a graduated impost on undistributed 
corporation earnings that would compel companies to pay out 
profits, subjecting them to the personal income-tax levy. Big 
corporations would pay a 42%4 per cent tax on their retained 
earnings. Three chief amendments were made in the course 
of adoption: (1) Removal of “lag” in revenue the first year; 
(2) cutting of the 22 per cent tax on earnings used to meet 
deficits to 15 per cent; (3) requiring foreign corporations 
that obtain 85 per cent or more of their earnings from 
American sources to hold back a 10 per cent tax on dividends 
to non-resident alien stockholders, 


In the Senate committee hearings, Secretary Morgenthau 
urged a processing tax on farm products, as had been asked 
by the President. The Senate committee hearings closed, how- 
ever, without opening the processing-tax question, which bids 
fair to relieve the western live-stock industry of that worry. 


* * * 


A full investigation of the origin, control, and financial 
support of the United States Live Stock Association is sought 
by Senator Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming, who charged that 
the association was controlled by commission men, and not by 
live-stock producers as had been represented, and that it had 
created “dummy” control committees and governing boards to 
give the appearance of producer leadership. The organization 
worked diligently for the passage of the Capper bill, which 
the Senate recently side-tracked in favor of the Murphy bill. 


* * * 


The so-called chain-store bill receives Senate approval, 
and as passed would (1) prohibit price discmininations between 
purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality; (2) 
outlaw fake promotional allowances, brokerage fees, and com- 
missions, and make a recipient equally guilty with the grantor 
of forbidden favors; (3) restrict the measure to retail trade; 
and (4) give the federal trade commission authority to limit 
quantity discounts in certain instances. The bill was sent to 
the House, where similar legislation is pending. 


* * x 


AAA benefits as distributed by sections of the country 
were: To thirteen southern states, $48,411,889; to fourteen 
eastern states, $48,592,992; to eleven midwestern states, $509,- 
997,441; to ten western states, $77,541,348. Average per-farmer 
benefit in the southern states was $137; in the eastern states, 
$42; in the midwestern states, $274; and in the western 
states, $149. 
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The $529,000,000 navy bill, a peace-time record-breaker, 
sailed easily through both House and Senate, for conference 
between the two bodies. Its signature is believed virtually 
certain. It calls for construction of twelve destroyers and six 
submarines, gives conditional authority for construction of 
two 35,000-ton battleships, provides for continuation of work 
on eighty-four warships, building of 333 airplanes, and in- 
creases in the personnel of the navy and marine corps. 


* * * 


The United States Tariff Commission is contemplating 
an investigation under a Senate resolution introduced by 
Senator Pope, of Idaho, of “the difference in cost ef produc- 
tion of the following domestic articles and of any like or 
similar foreign articles: dressed or dried Persian lamb pelts, 
karakul pelts, Russian pony pelts, squirrel pelts, and mole 
pelts.” The investigation may develop some information 
of interest to sheep- and lamb-leather tanners. 


* * * 


The range conservation program is still under considera- 
tion at Washington. The secretaries of the two national live- 
stock organizations of the West—the American National Live 
Stock Association and the National Wool Growers’ Association 
—in conference with George E. Farrell, director of the west- 
ern division, have been assured that before any scheme is put 
into practice it will be submitted to those organizations and 
others representing the live-stock industry. 


* * * 


Plans to adapt the agricultural conservation program to 
the “dust bowl” area will, according to the AAA: (1) Pro- 
vide farmers with a measure of crop income insurance; (2) 
increase the supply of food and feed by substituting drought 
resistant crops for soil depleting grains that are destroyed 
by dry weather; and (3) conserve the soil by encouraging 
crops and practices that result in retention of moisture and 
protection of soil from wind. 


* a 


To provide a balance weight to the Vandenburg resolu- 
tion asking for names of farmers who received $10,000 or 
more in benefit payments, an amendment is added calling on 
the Tariff Commission to give out the names of corporations 
having an income of $1,000,000 or more, which have profited 
by the tariff. Thus, the idea is, AAA benefits, which are held 
to be the farmers’ tariff, can be compared with protective in- 
dustrial tariff benefits. 


** * * 


Senate hearings on the Pettengill bill, which would repeal 
part of the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
which has passed the House, commenced on May 11. 
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In ruling on a petition of an Omaha soap manufacturer, 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia on April 27 de- 
clared the processing tax on Philippine coconut oil to be con- 
stitutional. The tax—three cents per pound on the first do- 
mestic processing of coconut oil from the Islands—was im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1934, the proceeds of which are 
held in trust for the Philippine government. 


* * * 


The year-long fight of farm inflationists to get a vote on 
the $3,000,000,000 Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage refinancing 
bill resulted in completion of a vote-forcing petition which 
brought the measure before the House on May 11. Under the 
bill money would be lent on farm indebtedness under a repay- 
ment plan of 1% per cent in principal and 1% per cent interest 
annually. 


* * * 


Nine states—Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Virginia—are now co-operating with 
the Biological Survey in investigations looking toward in- 
crease, maintenance, and use of wild-life resources. On trial 
areas, research theories will be tried out to prove their 
practical application. 


* * * 


A study of ways to abolish or co-ordinate overlapping 
activities of federal government departments and bureaus is 
provided for in a recent House resolution authorizing appoint- 
ment by Speaker Joseph W. Byrns of a five-man committee. 


NEW HEADS AND CHIEFS IN WASHINGTON 


HE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY RECENTLY 
Sienna the appointment of Dr. Benjamin Schwartz as 
chief of the Zoological Division, effective May 1. Dr. Schwartz, 
formerly assistant chief of that division, will take the place 
of Dr. Maurice C. Hall, who has been transferred to the Na- 
tional Institute of Health. 


Another appointment in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is that of Dr. Ralph W. Phillips as associate animal husband- 
man. Dr. Phillips, who has been an instructor in animal hus- 
bandry at the Massachusetts State College, will conduct 
research in animal genetics and physiology. 


Appointment of C. E. Rachford as an assistant chief of 
the Forest Service has been announced by that service re- 
cently. Mr. Rachford is well known throughout the grazing 
regions of the country, as he has headed the grazing branch 
of the Forest Service since 1928. 


The Turner 
Dehorning 
Chute 


A complete cattle-handling 
machine for all kinds of 
work on all kinds of cattle. 
A portable combination chute 
and stock of modern steel 
construction. Giving more 
than satisfaction to cattle- 
men who are using them. 






THE TURNER DEHORNING CHUTE 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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John F. Preston, of Erie, Pennsylvania, has been named 
to head the woodland management section of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. Mr. Preston has had many years’ experience in 
the Forest Service, and he will now supervise the forestry and 
woodland phases of the soil erosion control program being 
carried on by the CCC camps throughout the country. 


FORTY MILLION TO WHEAT ADJUSTERS 


AYMENT OF 21% CENTS A BUSHEL ON FARM AL- 

lotments will be made to wheat farmers who applied for 
contracts and who adjusted their wheat seedings prior to Jan- 
uary 6, 1936, announces the AAA. The payments, which are 
expected to total $40,500,000 less local administrative expenses, 
are to be made out of the $296,000,000 recently appropriated 
to liquidate obligations of the AAA. 

Rye producers who had applied for contracts and who, 
prior to January 6, 1936, had in good faith made adjustments 
in acreage and otherwise had complied with the requirements 
of the rye adjustment program are to be paid on the basis of 
35 cents a bushel on each farmer’s allotment. Total payments 
under this plan, it is estimated, will not exceed $350,000. About 
10,000 farmers will be eligible for payments. 


COWBOY MAN—A NEAR-EXTINCT SPECIES 


IX YEARS TO GO—AND THEN THE EXPULSION OF 
S of the cowman! Mr. Stiles tells about the remains, and 
how it all happened, in his letter to Frank S. Boice, president 
of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, which appeared 
recently in that organization’s News Letter: 


WINSLOW, ARIZ., April 14, 1936. 
“Dear Mr. Boice: 

“Your letter of the eigth received. I have enjoyed reading 
everything in the News Letter; but it seems all the subjects 
with which I am most familiar have been practically exhausted; 
i, e., the weather and government criticism. I might add a 
few remarks about the soil conservation program; but, as the 
fellow says, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ or some- 
thing to that effect. So I think I’ll refrain for fear some of 
the dust might get into my own eyes. I might, however, pick 
up my old crystal, which after all is nothing but an old broken 
pop bottle, and see something like this: 

“Number 573 is an interesting specimen of an extinct 
creature known as the Cowboy, whose kind flourished for about 
an hundred years and became extinct about the year 1942 when 
it was decided to make a game preserve out of all the western 
states’ ranges and supply the meat demand from the farms of 
the far-eastern states. 

“Number 573 is a reconstruction made from the skeleton 
found in the ruins of a large adobe (dried mud) house, then 
known as a ranch, in what was then known as the state of 
Arizona. In his bony hand was clutched what our research 
workers have found to be a reata—a long leathern rope, made 
from the skin of some animal, presumably some quadruped 
of the bovine family. The quaint headgear is also of the epoch, 
and was what was then commonly called a Stetson. The wist- 
ful smile and the hungry look is an omen of his passing. By 
the winter of 1942, the Cowboy was as completely wiped out as 
the coyote, the prairie dog, and the cowboy yodeler. The Cow- 
boy, possibly due to his unorganized efforts, seems to have 
seldom, if ever, received any great consideration from the gov- 
ernment for the industry which he so unconsciously founded, 
which may have been one of the great contributing factors to 
his early demise. 


“J. B. StT1gs.” 


“J like THE PRODUCER very much, It contains concise 
news items of government and business which are important 
for the producer of live stock.”—-Gus ROTHE, D’Hanis, Tex. 
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COUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


WEIGHTS AND WEIGHING OF LIVE STOCK 


66) T EIGHTS AND WEIGHING OF LIVE STOCK” HAS 

been the subject already of two conferences with rail 
representatives—one at Denver, Colorado, in April, 1935, and 
another at Amarillo, Texas, in March, 1936. The net results of 
these meetings are the proposals—wholly insufficient to cure 
the situation—contained in the below reply by the manager of 
the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau to the following 
letter by the traffic counsel of the American National Live 
Stock Association: 


‘“PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 23, 1936. 
“J. H. Howard, Manager, 
“Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
“Chicago, Illinois. 
“WEIGHING AND WEIGHTS OF LIVE Stock, My No. 230 
“DEAR SIR: 


“Upon my return to the city this morning your telegram 
of the 21st instant was received, reading as follows: 


“Your letter March twenty-fifth. Prepared 
to discuss with you and your committee live-stock 
weights. Will meet you in Denver May fourth, 
fifth, or sixth at your convenience. Answer.’ 


“As you appreciate, the live-stock producers have been, 
during the past six or seven years, very hard pressed finan- 
cially. Therefore, they have no funds to throw away. Conse- 
quently, before attempting to arrange for a conference as sug- 
gested by you, I respectfully but urgently request that you 
reduce to writing whatever proposition the carriers have to 
submit responsive to our application of February 14, 1936, 
dealing with the above-captioned subject, and the Amarillo 
conference, and submit copy of such statement to the writer, 
and to Messrs. Boltwood, Mitchell, Mollin, Spiller, and Stewart. 
On receipt of such information or,data the matter will be 
promptly discussed among the live-stock producers named, 
and if there are but slight differences between us, which may 
be ironed out by a further conference, we will arrange to have 
representative committee of the producers available and meet 
with representatives of the carriers at Denver as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“However, we do not desire to incur the expense of fur- 
ther conference on this subject unless it is clear that such 
action will result in the correction of the chaotic rules and 
regulations complained of and the resultant damage and losses 
which have been and are now being incurred by the live-stock 
shippers. 

“Awaiting with interest statement showing the definite 
proposals of the carriers, I am 

“Your very truly, 
“CHAS. E. BLAINE, 


“Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association.” 
ok * x 


“CHICAGO, ILL., May 5, 1936. 
“Charles E. Blaine, Traffic Counsel, : 
“American National Live Stock Association, 
“Phoenix, Arizona. 
“WEIGHING AND WEIGHTS OF LIVE STOCK 

“DEAR SIR: 

“Your letter dated April 23 under the above caption, your 
No. 230, in response to my telegram of April 21 with refer- 
ence to a meeting with your committee at Denver during the 





month of May, has been received and very carefully noted. 

“Please bear in mind that neither the-railroads nor their 
representatives have any desire whatever to place any burden 
or unnecessary expense upon you, neither do we want to incur 
any unnecessary expense upon the railroads. In all my deal- 
ings on this subject I have undertaken to handle these mat- 
ters in a way to be the least. expensive and to avoid as much 
as possible time and traveling expenses going to and from 
meetings. 

“As stated to you and your members at Amarillo and as 
expressed to you in my various letters, our aim and desire is 
to get this entire proposition into shape where it will be as 
satisfactory as possible to your members, as well as to the 
railroads involved. 

“The Special Live Stock Committee has considered care- 
fully all of the propositions as presented in your letter of 
February 14, 1936, and enumerated in my letter to you of 
March 26, and I am now placing before you in writing the 
views of the committee as a result of our conferences cover- 
ing the various matters, so that you may be fully posted on 
the situation as of even date. 


“First—That the aggregate-weight rule be 
applied in the case of two or more cars of the 
same kind of live stock from one consignor on 
the same day from the same station to one con- 
signee at one destination when weights of such 
cars are obtainable over track scales. 


“The Committee favors this proposal and will recommend 
to the traffic organizations that the tariff rules be amended to 
provide for the application of the aggregate-weight rule to 
cars of live stock weighed over track scales. 


“Second.—That the tariffs should authorize 
fill allowance when the gross track-scale weight 
of car is obtained immediately after the live stock 
has been fed and watered, similar to the provi- 
sions now contained in the tariffs applicable when 
the live stock is weighed on hoof scales immedi- 
ately after being fed and watered. 


“The Committee favors this proposal and will recommend 
to the traffic organizations that the fill allowance now author- 
ized in connection with hoof-scale weights at point of origin 
will be deducted from the weight obtained over track scales 
at origin station or at intermediate station when weighed im- 
mediately after and at the same station where the stock has 
been fed and watered; but in no case will charges be assessed 
on less than the applicable carload minimum weight. 


“Third.—That where live stock moves from a 
public live-stock market at a country point, and 
actual hoof scale weights are obtained when the 
stock is unloaded at such country point, such 
destination hoof weights be applied whether or 
not the consignee has executed a weight agree- 
ment with the carrier’s Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau having jurisdiction at destination. 


“The Committee favors this proposal and will recommend 
to the traffic organizations that when actual weight on entire 
shipment is obtained over proper facilities at destination 
station, such weight, subject to the applicable carload mini- 
mum weight, will be used for collection of freight charges 
in lieu of any previous weight taken, whether or not weight 
agreement is in effect with the bureau. 

“Fourth.—Methods of arriving at actual 
weights by carriers for determination of freight 
charges on country point to country point ship- 
ments of live stock. 
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SPRING OF ’34... Cutter announces Blacklegol after thousands of field and laboratory tests have proved it so potent it can 
be definitely recommended for the one dose immunization of suckling calves... Competitors snicker. 
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FALL OF ’34... Thousands of cattlemen, who know that Cutter’s word means exactly what it says, turn to the new product. 
Competitors get worried and yelp “Experimenting at the expense of the Cattlemen”. 
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1935... Thousands of other cattlemen turn to Blacklegol, encouraged by the results of their neighbors. Well over a million calves are 
vaccinated with Blacklegol, with only half a dozen suspected losses. New claims are dished up for other products. 
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193 = - Blacklegol claims can be matched, but there is no match for 
Blacklegol potency. With the exception of Blacklegol there is no 

product on the market which will produce a greater or longer lasting immunity C U i i F e Laboratories 

than Cutter bacterin; yet we could not recommend it as adependable product for Established 1897 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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“The Committee is firmly of the opinion that track scales 
are proper facilities for obtaining weights of live stock, 
whether at origin, intermediate points, or at destination, and 
does not favor any changes in the present rules in so far as 
ascertainment of actual weights is concerned. 

“The proposals favorably acted upon by the Committee, 
as above enumerated, are being submitted to the traffic organ- 
izations with the recommendation of the Committee that the 
tariffs be amend accordingly. 


“Yours very truly, 
“J. H. HOWARD, 
“Manager, Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau.” 


PACKERS DENY FIXING PRICES 


DENIAL OF ANY UNDERSTANDING WITH OTHER 
A companies to control prices, divide territories, or appor- 
tion sales was the answer of Swift and Company to the Sec- 
tary of Agriculture’s recent “cease and desist” order against 
eleven meat packers. Charles J. Faulkner, Jr., general counsel 
for Armour and Company, said that “the Secretary’s own 
representatives admitted that there was no evidence of over- 
charging” in the areas under investigation. 


AAA COLLECTS NEARLY BILLION 


HE GRAND TOTAL OF RECEIPTS FROM AAA PROC- 
‘Toa taxes showed $969,258,653 income in AAA levies 
from July 9, 1933, to March 31, 1936. 

The largest amount was paid through hog levies which 
amounted to $270,608,656 from November 5, 1933, to the out- 
lawing by the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936. Wheat and 
cotton taxes accounted for $250,923,463 and $246,081,073, re- 
spectively. The potato tax yielded only $21,252. Other re- 
ceipts were: sugar, $101,621,986; tobacco, $64,040,049; paper 
and jute, $13,103,804; field corn, $12,270,647; peanuts, $3,709,- 
987; rice, $694,841; rye, $175,476; cotton ginning, $1,561,184; 
and tobacco sales, $4,446,136. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, ‘poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on April 1, 1936, as compared with April 1, 1935, 
and average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted): 








Commodity Apr. 1, 1936 Apr. 1, 1935 eee 
Frozen beef..scccccccee-u- 61,124,000 | 75,565,000 | 41,250,000 
Cored Deh a cciccssicnicasiess 18,257,000 22,985,000 17,877,000 
Lamb and Mutton....... 2,469,000 3,218,000 2,269,000 
Frozen pork............-.-<-. 98,124,000 | 203,264,000 | 208,504,000 
Dry Salt Pork*............. 88,635,000 | 73,556,000 | 106,920,000 
Pickled porkt™................ 263,672,000 | 350,526,000 | 390,711,000 
Miscellaneous................ 66,547,000 78,482,000 65,510,000 

Total Meats... <c.scccc: 598,828,000 | 807,596,000 | 833,041,000 
DN ere a ahaa cas eh! 77,102,000 | 104,934,000 | 104,853,000 
Frozen poultry............. 69,482,000 | 83,713,000 73,968,000 
Creamery butter.......... 5,291,000 5,341,000 11,416,000 
Eggs (case equiv.)..... 2,114,000 2,637,000 2,973,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 


“I appraise THE PRODUCER very highly.”—CARL HILDE- 
BRAND, Bear Creek, Wyo. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
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CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1936. 


OMMERCIAL CATTLE TRADE HAS BEEN PASSING 

through a process of price adjustment since the incep- 
tion of 1936. Recovery has been rare, the trend downward, 
and at intervals the buying interest has asserted its influence 
by “taking off” in emphatic manner. Depreciation began 
early in January, made scant progress until March, and then 
exposed the weakness of the feeders’ position. Present condi- 
tions are in striking contrast to the market of a year ago 
when, under stress of scarcity, prices were on a constantly 
ascending scale, feeders taking down margins of $6 to $10 
per cwt. over a prolonged period, whereas toward the end of 
April, 1936, few steers were selling above $9.50 and the buy- 
ing side of the trade was in control of the situation. 


Boom Prices Never Last 


Last year’s cattle-feeders were hampered by scarcity and 
high cost of feed; this season a severe winter suspended gain- 
making in the feed-lot for several weeks, incidentally holding 
back many cattle that under more favorable circumstances 
would have gone to the butcher in February and March. 
Last season’s margins have been gradually whittled down 
until the rank and file of steers are barely paying their board, 
only a few stragglers from the 1934 purchase showing satis- 
factory margins. Feeders have had ample opportunity to 
realize, as the winter worked along, that they used doubtful 
judgment during the fall replacement season, purchases at 
that period having been based on expectation of continuance 
of boom prices—obviously an impossibility. At this writing 
the trend is.toward still lower levels. 


Stocker Trade Fairly Active 


Naturally, narrowing spreads have curtailed investment 
interest; but in the aggregate a large number of unfinished 
cattle of all weights and types has gone into feeders’ hands 
during the past ninety days, mainly at prices that were out 
of line with fat-cattle quotations. The outcome of these 
ventures is doubtful; but it is axiomatic that the average 
cattle-feeder is a glutton for punishment. Recently caution 
has been in evidence, a backward season in the Corn Belt 
checking investment. Feeders, in competition with killers, 
have taken back to the country thousands of fleshy cattle 
that otherwise would have already gone into beef distributive 
channels. Money is plentiful, feed abundant, and much of 
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the residue of the 1935 corn crop unfit for commercial chan- 
nels—factors that have been effective in stimulating feeder 
and stocker trade. 


Consumer Buying Power Limited 


Beef consumption has expanded as drought relief became 
effective and feed less costly. The reception given this pro- 
duction accrual has been none too cordial, as even when cattle 
supply was curtailed prices responded feebly. A demonstra- 
tion has been made of the fact that eastern trade can handle 
only a modicum of high-cost beef; that excessive weight is an 
anachronism; and that consumers are still in economical 
mood. Steers weighing 1,300 pounds or better have not been 
plentiful; yet they have been the hardest sellers on the planks, 
and by the end of April eastern shippers were able to fill 
orders with bullocks good enough for any trade at $9.50 to 
$10. Looking back at the panic period when thousands of 
such cattle cold at $4 to $5, present prices look high enough, 
especially when consumer purchasing power is considered. 
Making allowance for increase in industrial activity, the 
unemployed army is still numbered by the millions, and peo- 
ple “on relief” buy beef only in limited quantities. 


Common Light Steers Easily Sold 


As it is, killers are buying the bulk of cornfed steers 
anywhere from $7.50 to $9.50 per cwt. Weight is a factor, 
but of minor importance; condition is the principal influence. 
‘Yearlings, to get into the upper price bracket—$9.50 to $10 
per cwt.—must have quality and condition in the superlative 
degree, thousands of merely warmed-up little cattle—750 to 
1,000 pounds—cashing at prices ranging from $6.50 to $8.50 
per cwt. Such cattle are popular with small killers, who are 
able to move the product promptly and usually at a fair mar- 


Wind and Sun 


Grass may dry up in the wind and 
sun of late summer and fall, and cattle 
may have to be moved to new pastures 
or to market. 


Whenever necessity or convenience 
makes it expedient to find a buyer or 
a market outlet for your live stock, 
remember that a co-operative agency 
near you is ready to serve; also remem- 


ber that the same agency is ready and 
willing to extend a loan service 
through affiliated credit corporations 
that is on a par with the best market- 
ing service that can be bought. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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gin of profit. Common light steers without quality have been 
always salable, going over the scales before good cattle have 
elicited bids. 


Bottom of Break Not Far Off 


Eventually the market will hit bottom of the break, and, 
if precedent is worth anything, the trend of values should 
move upward about the time of year that the 1935 boom had 
its inception. By this time the bulk of the cattle tucked 
away into feed-lots last fall have worked into strong hands, 
not to be dislodged readily unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens. 


Finished Steer Holdings Moderate 


Consensus of trade opinion is that no excess supply of 
finished, or heavy, steers is back in feeders’ hands. Exact 
conditions are difficult to estimate, owing to a gradual change 
in marketing methods in recent years, for which trucks, con- 
centration points, and interior slaughter plants have been 
responsible. This is indicated by an increasing discrepancy 
between federal slaughter figures and actual receipts at the 
central markets, a large percentage of Iowa’s feed-lot output 
going to near-by packing plants. Assuming that physical 
conditions are favorable, many cattle will be carried until 
well along in the summer to nurse the market, as they could 
not be cashed advantageously under present conditions. 


Effect of Canadian Invasion Still Uncertain 


Difference of opinion concerning the influence of Canadian 
cattle on domestic prices is logical. Until exact figures are 
available, the number invading this market can only be esti- 
mated; but every pound of beef counts. Canadians have been 
going to St. Paul and Chicago from the western area, and to 
Buffalo, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and other eastern markets 
from Ontario. By the middle of May, Ontario fed cattle will 
be in, and few may be expected from the prairie section 
except stockers, which do not get the quota advantage unless 
making the necessary weight. 


Heifer Feeders Profit 


Heifer feeders have had a fairly profitable season, 
although that market has slipped in company with steers. 
Indicative of popularity of light beef, heifers under 850 
pounds have been popular with killers. By the end of April 
few heifers were selling above $8.75, although $9 was quota- 
ble, killers making the bulk of their purchase between $7 and 
$8.50 per cwt. Cheap beef trade absorbed all the common 
heifers available, the $6 kind costing more in the beef than 
those worth $7.50. 


Cow Trade Good 


In cow trade, also, demand for “something cheap” has 
been insistent. Partly because the dairy sections have been 
dragged for tubercular cows, only old shells have sold below 
$4, bulk of the canner and cutter cows selling in the $4.25 to 
$5.25 range. Local beef demand in the country is now taking 
many dairy cows that formerly went to the markets to sell 
for a mere song, the rank and file of dairy-bred cows now 
realizing more money than did good steers during the 1934 
slump. In thousands of interior meat markets, steer beef is 
rarely vended, and at the packing centers a heavy tonnage is 
required for processing purposes, packers putting up such 
meats in attractive packages for delicatessen trade. 

Entering the season of maximum sausage consumption, 
“hot dog” material is being accumulated, otherwise a $6 to 
$6.50 market for rubbery bologna bulls would not be quoted. 
The nation-wide campaign for eradication of tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease has been effective in cleaning up the dairy bull 
population of the country. 
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Hog Market Going Strong 


A somewhat spectacular hog market reflects drought and 
production curtailment influences. Slaughter shows no per- 
ceptible increase over the semi-famine period of 1935, and 
nature is still restricting rehabilitation of the depleted indus- 
try. Last year many growers evaded government allotments 
of the previous year by farrowing in January and February, 
instead of the previous fall; this year early farrowed litters 
suffered severe mortality at midwinter, which will necessitate 
revision of estimates on the spring crop of 1936. In some 
localities early litters were practically wiped out. 

Despite all efforts to break prices, the hog market has 
been maintained on the highest basis in years, average cost 
at Chicago figuring $10.40 to $10.60 per cwt. for several weeks 
in succession. Packers ransacked the entire Corn Belt for 
hogs, and in emergency took anything wearing a snout for 
conversion into edible product. Since the tax was eliminated, 
hogs have been the most profitable live stock on the farm. At 
Chicago the bulk of a small daily supply has sold promptly 
in a narrow range of $10.40 to $10.90, packers getting the 
short end of the run. 

Nothing comes from Washington concerning another 
processing tax on hogs, and it is probable that this is a closed 
chapter of trade history. A new tax would necessarly apply 
to all live stock—a proposition that would not receive serious 
consideration. The soil-conservation plan will merely take out 
of cash-crop cultivation rough land, exerting no restriction on 
swine production unless contracts make such specification. 

Present hog prices are too high for continuance over a 
prolonged period. Probably the peak has been reached already. 
When the break comes it will be severe, as packers’ cut-outs 
are unprofitable at present. Meanwhile, imports of European 
processed pork continue on an extensive scale. 


Lamb Feeders Made Money 


Winter lamb feeders have had a profitable season, $10.25 
to $10.75 taking a large percentage of the output. Late in 
April the Chicago market reached an $11.50 to $11.75 basis 
on good-to-choice wooled lambs of the old crop, shorn stock 
selling at $9.50 to $10; but a semi-famine supply was neces- 
sary to accomplish this. Shearing operations were reduced to 
small volume this season, as packers could handle wool to 
advantage, affording feeders no incéntive to take it off. Sheep 
were scarce enough to command $5.25 to $6 in the fleece. A 
few spring lambs sold at $12 to $13 per cwt., production of 
lambs for the early market having been all but discontinued. 
This year spring lambs were in thin flesh, owing to storms 
during January and February. The somewhat spectacular 
advance was due in part to high prices for wool and by- 
product. 


Cattle, Hog, Lamb Outlook 


The present outlook is for readjustment of cattle prices 
as grass becomes an influence—probably wider spreads and a 
favorable reaction in the case of finished steers, especially 
yearlings, as the crop of calves that went into feeders’ hands 
at weaning time last fall is approaching the maturity stage. 
Unless prices are attractive, many feeders will go along with 
yearlings in an effort to prevent further declines if not effect 
a favorable reaction, as the market is not sufficiently robust 
at present to absorb heavy runs. Although the Corn Belt was 
buried under snow all winter, moisture is lacking and grass 
backward—a condition that has checked buying cattle for 
summer pasturing, although the country is in buying mood. 
The fall market for stock cattle will depend wholly on what 
happens in the fat-steer branch of the trade meanwhile and 
the outcome of the new corn crop. 
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Lower hog prices will be the logical sequence of even a 
slight increase in slaughter. Growers are suspicious of the 
permanency of present prices, light weights are getting com- 
petition, and there is a decided tendency toward widening the 
spread between 250- to 350-pound butchers and fresh meat 
hogs weighing 230 pounds down. The country is holding back 
sows, but the summer run of “grass widows” will be ample 
at current prices of $9.25 to $9.75 per cwt. 

Lambing results in the West will determine summer and 
fall prices. Feeders have fared so well this season that they 
will be in the market early, especially if the feed prospect is 
favorable. The soil erosion program is calculated to stimu- 
late native lamb production if breeding stock is available at 
reasonable cost. 


WOOL MARKET MARKING TIME 
J.E.P. 

IMITED BUYING OF NEW-CLIP WOOLS IN THE WEST 
reflects a lethargic market at the Atlantic seaboard. 
This situation contrasts with the upward movement of a year 
ago when manufacturers were accumulating wool and old 
stocks in the West were being cleaned up as rapidly as buyers 
could get down bids. It is a waiting market everywhere wool 
is traded in, reflecting lack of interest in the goods market. 
Eventually a trading basis will be reached, and, in trade opin- 

ion, it will not be far from current nominal quotations. 

At Boston, eight-months wool has been taken at 30 cents, 
and in Ohio the same price has been paid for medium grades; 
but the market has been merely drifting for some time, devel- 
oping an obscure prospect. Manufacturers report little inter- 
est in new business; also reduced shipments against old con- 
tracts at the mills. The time is not far away when new-clip 
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The Gila County Cattle Growers’ 
Association maintains listings of 
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western wools will reach eastern concentration points, making 
an operating basis possible. 

Primary markets are quiet here and abroad, but the over- 
seas position is considered strong, as it is predicated on the 
military situation. 

The disposition of topmakers and manufacturers is to 
await renewed buying of cloth in the New York market. Less 
than 60 per cent of the normal fall business in fabrics has 
been placed, which, if continued, will necessitate holding wool 
by growers if present prices are to be maintained. 

Contracting in the West has been at a standstill, as recent 
bids have been sharply lower and growers are not yet in a 
mood to accept prices offered. Dealers have little spot wool to 
offer, as less than 8,000,000 pounds of the 1935 clip remains 
in the hands of approved concerns. 

In the light wool states, offers of 34 to 35 cents in the 
grease for medium: merchantable descriptions have been 
rejected. In California some business has been done at 72 to 
75 cents, but in Idaho and Montana not enough of the new 
clip has changed hands to make a set of prices. Holders of 
Texas twelve-months clips are asking 32 cents—a basis on 
which present trading is impossible. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of March, 1936, as com- 
pared with March, 1935, and for three months ending March, 
1936 and 1935: 




















RECEIPTS 
ici Three gree Ending 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Cattle*........-... 1,115,008 975,249 3,354,852 3,231,0882 
Calves. ...c<:<... 509,936 495,125 1,478,442 1,508,902: 
IOP B e525 cno, 2,044,548 1,621,769 6,393,268 5,866,287 
Sheep............. 1,700,576 1,803,135 5,195,256 | 5,073,728 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
"4 ek Three —— Ending 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Cattle*.....c.. 394,556 380,091 1,170,880 1,234,266 
oS 161,161 155,549 475,356 459,098 
Hogs.....-..------- 665,624 497,481 | 2,046;334 | 1,860,824 
SHEEN. goo. 665,593 784,004 2,088,039 2,169,292 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
es Three nese Ending 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Cattie*®.....2.. 154,957 164,681 409,445 497,735 
Salven. .-...-...<. 34,966 27,756 93,584 84,971 
cl ne 33,188 31,811 98,774 87,350 
Sheen... | 65,684 136,857 219,284 | 422,429 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 





ree WV Ss ing 
March Three Months Ending 





March 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Cattle* cc... 763,029 685,723 2,410,898 2,326,801: 
Calves... 482,774 471,000 1,352,789 1,373,846¢ 
LS re 2,617,126 2,158,457 8,364,021 7,614,317 
DREPD...--..-.2- 1,378,784 1,374,101 4,227,441 3,855,610 


*Exciusive of calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 
tIncludes animals purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
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HIDE MARKET SHOWING SIGNS OF LIFE 


J.E. P. 


FTER A DULL PERIOD, THE HIDE MARKET SHOWS 
A signs of life. Since the decline began, heavy packer hides 


. have fallen to 13 cents a pound at Chicago,-.light native hides 


to 12 cents, butt-branded and heavy Texas to 13 cents, and 
Colorados to 12% cents. Cow hides are quoted at 10% to 11 
cents, small packer hides selling at 9 to 9% cents. The new 
scale of prices is probably the basis on which future business 
will be transacted. Shoemakers complain of restricted busi- 
ness, and increased cattle slaughter may be considered a bear- 
ish factor. 


DENVER LIVE-STOCK MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
Cattle 


oes HEIFERS SOLD GENERALLY STEADY AT THE 
close of April. Cows were 15 to 25 cents higher, veals 
steady to 25 cents higher, while bulls were unevenly 25 cents 
or more higher, Feeders and stockers declined 25 to 50 cents, 
while beef steers were unevenly 50 to 75 cents or more lower. 

Fed steers reached a new high since last December of 
$10.25, freight paid, during the first two weeks of April, with 
most sales at $9 to $10.10. At the close, a few loads were 
selling at $9.25, freight paid, with others at $9, flat, and 
many at $7.25 to $8.25. Fed heifers were selling early and late 
in April at $7 to $8.20, freight paid. One car of 1,016-pound 
cows made $6.50 in mid-April, with few above $6, and many 
from $5.85 down. Several loads of good cows sold late in the 
month at $6 to $6.10, with odd head at $6.25 to $6.50. Most 
fair-to-good killers went at $5 to $5.75, canners and cutters 
at $3.25 to $4.50, culls at $3 and below. Veals and calves 
sold well, choice kinds reaching $11. However, at the low 
time, few got above $10. At the close of the month, good- 
grade calves made $9 to $10.50, with heavy calves reaching 
$9. Common calves were down to $6 and below. Bulls at the 
close of March were $5.50 and less, with a few up to $5.75. 
By mid-month, choice kinds went at $6.25, and a few reached 
$6.50. Later, only a few sold at $5.85 to $6, with most bulls 
at $5.75 down. Yearling and short yearling steers sold to go 
back to the country during April at $8 to $8.25 and $7.60 to 
$7.90, with some loads at $6.50 and below. Mixed steer calves 
and yearlings made $8.25, with the bulk from $7 to $8. Stock 
cows sold from $4 to $4.75, a few going at $5. Heifers went 
to the country at $6 to $6.75 and up. 


Hogs 


The month opened with a top of $10.55 and during the 
mid-month sessions a $10.60 top was made. At the close, best 
butcher hogs sold at $10.25, with heavyweights down to $9.25 
and below. Most good hogs sold late at $9.95 to $10.25. Pack- 
ing sows were on a fairly even basis until the last two days 
of the month, when declines occurred. At the close, the popu- 
lar price was $8.50, with only odd head reaching $8.65 to $8.75; 
plainer sows were down to $8.25. Feeder pigs sold at $9 
to $9.50. 


Lambs 


Fed wooled lambs advanced $1.50 to $2 during April; 
yearlings $1 to $1.50; spring lambs $1 to $1.25; and ewes 50 
to 75 cents. Best fed lambs were selling early at $10 to $10.15. 
By mid-month, tops were bringing $11.15, while at the 
close, $12.50, freight paid, was the top, this being the highest 
price paid here since January, 1930. Other high-grade fed 
lambs sold late at $12 to $12.40. 
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California spring lambs went early at $10.10 to $10.75. 
Near the close, these lambs were coming in large numbers, and 
sold readily from $12 to $12.25, with a fair kind down to 
$11.25. Numerous loads of fed shorn lambs appeared later 
in the month, The price reached $10.25, freight paid, and 
$9.75, flat, late in April, whereas they were bringing $8.50, 
freight paid, early in the month. Wooled ewes sold late at 
$6.50, with some at $5.75 to $6.25. California shorn ewes made 
$5.25. The demand here is good, but supply is limited. The 
largest number of California spring lambs ever marketed at 
Denver in April was received here last month, when 68,000 
came from that state. This compared with 41,000 in April, 
1935, and 47,000 in April, 1934. 

Northern Colorado marketed 153,000 sheep and lambs at 
Denver in April, as compared with 139,000 in April, 1935. 
Total receipts for the month were 239,000 sheep and lambs, 
against 208,000 head last year. 


LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT PRICES 


¥yRICES ON PRINCIPAL CLASSES AND GRADES OF 

_ live stock and wholesale prices on western dressed meats 
at Chicago on May 1, 1936, compared with April 1, 1936, and 
a year ago were as below (per 100 pounds): 


LIVE STOCK 

SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 11,1936 Apr.1,1936 May 2, 1935 

Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)..............- $ 9.25-10.00 $10.00-11.00 $13.50-16.00 

GaOe | Scsiink cei 8.00- 9.25 8.50-10.25 10.75-14.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) ......020.... 9.25-10.00 9.75-10.75 12.75-14.75 

CN Snr tirale imines 8.00- 9.25 8.25-10.00 10.75-13.50 

Medium (900 Ibs. up)«................. 7.00- 8.00 7.25- 8.50 9.00-11.50 
FED YOUNG STEERS: 

Good th: CRE io ce Bk 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.75  10.00-13.75 
HEIFERS: 

Cee i a vcnatncceceiecccsntens 7.50- 8.75 7.50- 9.00 9.50-12.50 
COWS: 

NN. scccacecceeesinnaneee een oot capccemiinninisinibs 6.00- 6.50 5.75- 6.50 7.25-10.00 
CALVES: 

Coed: te Cee Ga ces 6.25- 9.25 6.25- 9.25 7.00-10.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

oem Tih Cass cccsisvcttestsle cence 7.00- 8.25 7.00- 8.50 6.75- 9.25 

Common to Medium.....................::--::0+: 6.00- 7.25 6.00- 7.50 5.50- 7.00 
HOGS: ; 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.25-10.60 10.50-10.80 9.00- 9.25 
LAMBS: 


ICR Rin EN a 11.50-12.10 9.85-10.50 6.50- 7.35 
EWES: 
Cee 50 Gece 5.75- 6.50 5.00- 6.00 2.75- 4.50 


DRESSED MEATS 


STEER (700 Ibs. up): May 1,1936 Apr.1,19386 May 1, 1935 
CONS: © siete eel $13.50-14.50 $14.00-15.50 $19.00-20.50 
CRO: ce cicatcasteesiciciearerninescsanvierencacuabetase 12.50-13.50 12.00-14.00 17.50-19.00 

STEER (500 to 700 lbs.) : 

RSME cece icdercca atc ened semesters ecu 13.00-14.50 13.50-15.00 18.00-20.00 
COU ssisaviciticucadcaaatRctcicctteatbichandeecobdletacaaansntiniay 12.00-13.50 12.00-13.00 16.00-19.00 

YEARLING STEER: 

CONG pcorcdie deci sdcnmcceenceeeees pinta 13.00-14.50 13.00-14.50 18 .00-19.09 
ORD eee i ot caer 12.00-13.00 12.00-13.00 16.00-18.00 

COW: 

CN Se ee 11.00-12.00 10.50-1150 14.00-15.00 

VEAL 
CN rn 13.00-14.00 15.00-16.00 13.00-14.09 
CN Foie casita canacthn = ectaieneemasausceciees 12.00-13.00 14.00-15.00 11.00-13.00 

LAMB (45 Ibs. down) : 

RNIN abce cate ieee ea kee ae 21.00-22.00 17.50-19 .00 14 00-16.00 
ROE. oS ili Sentient Se 16.50-18.00 13.50-15 00 

MUTTON: 

CO a hk ad a 13.00-14.00 9.00-10.00 10.00-11.00 


PORK LOINS: 
SES Tk UCT 10.00-21.50  18.50-21.00 20 00-22.00 
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REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 
Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 


Try WHR Bulls This Year 


None better—priced right 


Some good ones for sale now 
Ready for service 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 








Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, April 15, 1936. 

HE CHILLED-BEEF QUOTAS HAVE DONE LITTLE 
ie nothing to improve the position of the British cattle 
producer. Already over $44,000,000 has been paid out by the 
cattle committee in the form of a beef subsidy; but, as this is 
« flat-rate payment, operating for mere stores and including 
cow heifers, the general run of the cattle penned has been of 
an inferior quality. As a consequence, the best type of pro- 
ducer has had to suffer from a form of competition from dairy 
farmers and store feeders almost as acute as that offered in 
pre-quota days by imported meat. The leading beef cattle 
producers have continued to protest against the flat-rate pay- 
ments, urging that they are no inducement to the production 
of quality cattle. The Minister of Agriculture, however, has 
remained adamant, with the result that the average run of 
prices for beef cattle is slightly lower than was the case when 
the cattle subsidy scheme was first introduced. 


Walter Elliot’s existing marketing schemes have brought 
a host of troubles in their train to producers, and farmers are 
by no means anxious to see similar schemes instituted for beef 
cattle. There have been repeated delays in regard to the 
announcement of the Minister of Agriculture’s much discussed 
“long-term policy.” It is fairly well known that beef deficiency 
payments will eventually materialize; but unexpired trade 
agreements so far form a barrier against detailed plans for 
the assistance of home production. A levy is inevitable, and 
the continuation of the subsidy payments from the levy on 
imported meat is also a certainty. The farmers’ organizations 
are putting such conflicting views before Mr. Elliot, however, 
that he is wisely staying his hand until some form of order 
evolves out of the present chaotic nature of the producers’ 
opinions. One section, for instance, advocates the payment of 
a subsidy on a sliding scale, another suggests that imported 
beef should be excluded altogether during certain months of 
the year when home production is at its highest pitch, while 
yet another body advocates support of the plea by the Live 
Stock and Meat Industry Advisory Council for a standard 
price for home-bred cattle. In the meantime, the Conservative 
Parliamentary Agricultural Committee has declared strongly 
against the trade agreements with foreign countries. A reso- 
lution from that quarter has been put before the cabinet, and 
urges that in view of the continued depression in the live- 
stock industry there should be no further delay in giving 
effect to the long-term live-stock policy of the government and 
in giving notice for the revision of all trade agreements which 
hamper the development of that policy. The committee fur- 
ther urges that no new trade agreement should be concluded 
without full consultation with organizations representing the 
agricultural industry. 

At the marts, well-fed light- and medium-weight beeves 
are in very fair demand, but scarce in numbers—a position 
resulting in firm values. Other sorts are meeting ‘with a dull 
sale; but store cattle are wanted and values tend to harden. 
Fat cattle are averaging $8.98 per live ewt., with first-quality 
vearling stores making $50 a head, two-year-old’s $74, and 


three-year-old’s up to $90. The recent spell of bitterly cold 
weather has kept the demand for beef at a higher level than 
usual for the time of the year. 

Veal calves are in active request at 20 to 26 cents a 
pound. Higher values would probably be obtained were it not 
for the fact that large quantities of bagged frozen veal from 
New Zealand have reappeared on the market. Calves for 
rearing are also in better demand and quotations are higher 
all around. Buyers are paying up to $16 for the best lots, 
with second-grade calves selling from $6.50 to $14, according 
to breed. 

Fat sheep are experiencing a boom and are in keen com- 
petition with fat lambs, which are barely able to hold their 
values. Best sorts are rather scarce, with a large propor- 
tion of well-finished shorn hoggets and ewes well in demand. 
Increased pennings of fat lambs are moving fairly easily. 
First-quality fat Down and crossbred sheep are making up to 
22 cents a pound, with seconds 2 cents cheaper, and thirds 
selling down to 11 cents a pound. Best-quality lambs are 
selling at 40 cents a pound, with seconds offered at 26 cents. 
The majority of store sheep on offer are couples which clear 
readily, values being around $13 for first-quality Downs or 
longwools, and $10 a head for second grades. 

Fair supplies of fat hogs are meeting a slower sale, and 
the tone of the market is weaker. Baconers and sows are 
lower and porker values weakening considerably.  First- 
quality baconers in the open market are fetching $3 per score, 
with seconds offered at $2.50, and thirds slow to sell at $1.90. 
Top-grade porkers are changing hands at $3.50, with seconds 
in quieter request at $2.90. 

The Pig Marketing Board has announced that the ascer- 
tained price of green Wiltshire style bacon is $22.24 per cwt., 
and the ascertained value of offals is $2.41. The ascertained 
cost of feedings stuffs as certified by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is $1.92 per cwt. The new price of the Class 1, Grade 
C pig for the next month is therefore $2.78 per score. Com- 
paring this contract price with the values ruling in the open 
market, the registered producers are far from satisfied and 
are now agitating for a government inquiry into the working 
of the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Schemes and for the entire 
grading at the factories to be done solely by producers’ repre- 
sentatives under the supervision of officials from the Ministry 
of Agriculture. They point out that, although in many cases 
they are paid at a rate for bottom-grade pigs by the curers, 
only one grade of bacon leaves the factories. 


LIVE-STOCK IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
MELBOURNE, March 14, 1936. 

HANKS TO HEAVY RAINS DURING THE PAST 

month throughout the north of Australia, there now ap- 
pears to be every probability of the chief cattle-producing 
areas experiencing a good season so far as natural feed is 
concerned. After about three years of drought, this will be 
very welcome, and if only prices of fats can be lifted to a 
more profitable level there is a chance of the cattle industry 
being reestablished on a sound basis. At the moment, higher 
rates are obtaining for export-quality steers than ruled in 
1934 and 1935, but whether they will be maintained for the 
whole season remains to be seen. 

The beef-export season in southern and central Queens- 
land has opened within the past fortnight. For supplies 
drawn from the Cannon Hill yards (Brisbane), packers are 
buying on the basis of $6 to $6.25 a hundred, chilled weights, 
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for prime chillers, and are paying from $5.50 to $5.75 a hun- 
dred for prime freezer bullocks and up to $5.25 for second 
grades. These rates are from 25 to 50 cents a hundred bet- 
ter than obtained in March, 1935; but it may be explained 
that supplies today are lighter than a year ago. The real 
test of the market will come in April, when offerings will be 
more normal. So far as I can ascertain, the buying rate in 
the north has not yet been determined. It is always lower 
than in South Queensland. The export season in the north 
will not open until about mid-April. 

Britain’s beef-import policy for the first half of 1936 has 
been announced during the past few weeks. It makes pro- 
vision for the receipt into the United Kingdom of 574,000 ewt. 
(112 pounds) of beef and veal from Australia between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 30. This is practically the same quantity as 
was permitted entry in the January-June period of 1935; but 
this year’s arrangement is more favorable, in that the pro- 
portion of chilled beef has been increased from 85,000 ewt. to 
150,000 cwt. 

The allowance of 574,000 ecwt. during the current six 
months should prove sufficient for Australia’s immediate ship- 
ping requirements. The export season is opening later than 
usual and heavy loadings are not expected before April. 

The quota allowance for the second half of 1936 is to be 
discussed with the British government by the Commonwealth 
Minister for Commerce, who is now on his way to England. 
It is hoped that at least as much beef will be permitted entry 
as during the July-December term of 1935. Evidence is not 
wanting that supplies of fats will be available at least to 
maintain last year’s level of exports. It is true that drought’ 
losses in Queensland have been considerable; but it may be 
pointed out that quite large numbers of bullocks in the back 
country that should have been slaughtered in 1935 were 
unable to reach the coastal works, owing to the closing of 
stock routes. These almost certainly will be available later 
this year. According to figures supplied by the meat-export 
branch of the Department of Commerce, 316,112 head of adult 
cattle were slaughtered for export in Queensland and 35,198 
at Wyndham, Western Australia, during 1935. Apart from 
actual numbers, average weights will probably be heavier this 
year than last. 

The newly created Australian Meat Board is beginning 
to get into its stride. As indicated in my letter appearing in 
the January issue of THE PRODUCER,-this body, constituted of 
representatives of producers, packers, and publicly owned 
abattoirs, has been vested with powers by legislation to reg- 
ulate oversea shipments of meat, to license packers engaged 
in the oversea trade, and to conduct propaganda for the sale 
of Australian meat outside the commonwealth. The inaug- 
ural meeting of the full board was held on January 30 and 
since then the executive committee has held a session. The 
principle decisions reached so far are to impose maximum 
levies permitted under the act on meat exported—1 cent a 
quarter of beef, 2 cents a carcass of mutton, lamb, and pork, 
and 1 cent a careass of veal as of March 1, 1936—and to 
bring the export licensing system into operation July 1 next. 


The licensing system may have some effect on attempts 
of the larger American packing firms to obtain a further 
footing in Australia. Certain federal ministers have often 
expressed a determination to curb the activity in the com- 
monwealth of meat firms with interests outside the British 
Empire, and although the meat board is not under govern- 
ment control, the government is likely to have some influence 
on its determinations. Interest attaches to this matter owing 
to a report just brought back from the United States by a 
leading Melbourne butcher. He states that when in America 
he was “officially” informed that two of the largest meat 


companies there intended to open meat-packing plants in 
Australia in the near future. One would be in Queensland 
and the other in the south of New South Wales. 

As Australia’s meat export to the United Kingdom is 
limited by Britain’s import-quota policy, and that quota has 
been distributed among the firms engaged in the trade, a 
newcomer might, probably would, have difficulty in obtaining 
an outlet. Today quite 80 per cent of our beef exports and 
95 per cent of those of mutton and lamb are marketed. in 
Great Britain. As a matter of fact, Swift, Armour, Wilson, 
and maybe others, are already established in Australia and 
have a share in the export trade. Swift owns meat-works in 
North Queensland and in addition has large numbers of stock 
treated on its account at public abattoirs and freezing works 
elsewhere. The other two kill and freeze stock at public 
abattoirs and private works. I do not suggest that their 
activities will be cut down under the meat board’s licensing 
system, but I do doubt whether an oversea firm not already 
in the trade would be able to obtain permission to ship to 
Britain while quotas remain in force. 

One of the most important shipments of stud breeding 
cattle yet received from the United States arrived by the 
“City of Rayville” last month. It included eight Shorthorn 
bulls and twenty three Shorthorn heifers, one Hereford bull 
and one Hereford heifer, and an Aberdeen-Angus bull. Most 
of the Shorthorns are of the polled strains and have been 
greatly admired. They were selected in several states and 
include a number of prize-winners at the last Chicago Inter- 
national. 


~ 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Growth of Chile’s Cattle Industry Slow 


Although average per capita consumption of beef in Chile 
is about 165 pounds annually, it is said that that country’s 
2,500,000 cattle are insufficient to furnish appreciable beef 
supplies for the poorer classes of Chile’s 4,500,000 inhabitants. 
In pre-depression days and before the depreciation of the 
peso, Argentine imports partially solved the problem. Now 
Chile is seeking to import frozen sheep carcasses from the large 
sheep slaughtering plants at Magallanes (the southernmost 
city in the world) to relieve the shortage. A reason for the 
slow growth of the cattle industry in Chile is that her farmer- 
breeders turn their attention to the more lucrative agricultural 
pursuits. 


Germany Needs More Domestic Wool 


Germany is encouraging sheep farming, for her flocks 
fall far short of providing needed wool. In 1833 she kept 
20,842,000 sheep; by 1913 the number had fallen to 5,521,000; 
and in 1934, to 3,482,000. For at least the past two decades 
her imports of wool have cost from two hundred million to 
over half a billion marks a year. It is necessary to reduce 
these imports by increased sheep keeping, says the bulletin of 
the Hamburg World Economic Archives, adding the hope that 
the German consumer may be persuaded to accustom himself 
to eating more mutton. 


Russia’s Food Industries 


In the past eight years, it is reported, the Soviet Union 
established or embarked on 17 large meat-producing centers, 
8 bacon factories, 10 sugar refineries, 41 large canning plants, 
37 refrigerating plants, 11 ice factories, 205 mechanized butter 
plants, 48 dairy produce and margarine plants, 178 mechanized 
bakeries, and 22 tea factories. 





Haley-Smith Company 
Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 
STERLING, COLORADO 
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CATTLE ON FEED APRIL 1 


About 28 per cent more cattle were on 
feed for market in the eleven Corn Belt 
states on April 1 this year than on that 
date a year ago, according to estimates 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The increase is equivalent to about 260,- 
000 head, compared with a decrease of 
about 500,000 head in the 1934-35 period. 

Stockers and feeders going into the 
Corn Belt during January, February, and 
March this year were about 14 per cent 
fewer than in that period in 1935. Ex- 
treme cold and snow reduced the Feb- 
ruary shipments, while January and 
March shipments were larger than a 
year ago. Both the proportion and 
actual numbers of heavy-weight cattle 
(800 pounds and over) were larger this 
year than last. Number and proportion 
of calves and light stockers were smaller. 


Reports indicate that feeders will mar- 
ket larger numbers before July 1 than 
they did last year. 

Cattle on feed April 1, 1936, as a per- 
centage of the number on feed April 1, 
1935, were as follows: 
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WESTERN LAMB SHIPMENTS 


Lamb movement during the period 
January 1 to May 2, 1936, from the 
northern Colorado, Arkansas Valley, and 


Make a Date for Sunday 


There are bargain rates all day every Sunday 
on long distance calls. Both station-to-station 
and person-to-person rates are reduced. Enjoy 
a telephone visit with the folks back home, 
far-away relatives or friends you seldom see. 


Whose voice would you like to hear? 
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Scottsbluff sections amounted to 7,071 
cars, compared with 6,275 last year and 
6,337 two years ago. 

Northern Colorado shipments were 
4,227 cars, against 3,699 last year, and 
3,705 in 1934. Arkansas Valley—this 
year, 751 cars; last year, 872; two years 
ago, 1,176. Scottsbluff section—this year, 
2,039 cars; last year, 1,704; two years 
ago, 1,456. 

Spring lambs going through Ogden 
and North Salt Lake and arrivals at 
North Portland to May 2 filled 1,173 
single decks (172,646 head). This com- 
pares with 1,653 decks, or 210,134 head, 
a year ago. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP REPORT 


A winter wheat crop of 493,166,000 
bushels in 1936 is indicated by April 
1 condition, says the government crop 
report issued April 10. Production of 
winter wheat in 1935 was 433,447,000 
bushels; for the five years 1928-32 the 
average was 618,186,000 bushels. 

Condition of winter wheat was 68.5 
per cent of normal, compared with 69.8 
last year, and 78.9 for the ten years, 
1923-32. 

Except for a few northeastern states, 
indicated yields per acre were generally 
below average, the greatest reduction 
occurring in the western Great Plains. 
Conditions indicated that about 21 per 
cent of the acreage seeded last fall will 
be abandoned (12.6 per cent is the aver- 
age abandonment for the 1923-32 period). 
Above average abandonment is expected 
in the western half of the country, and 
below average in the eastern half. 


OLD TIMES IN DEATH VALLEY 


For decades the present winter para- 


dise of sunshine and exhilarating desert 


air, painted mountains, and _ solitudes 
that comprise Death Valley National 
Monument was the mecca of men from 
every country on the globe, drawn there 
by stories of its almost fabulous min- 
eral wealth. 

At least a dozen survivors of this 
period are still living in this area. 
Their tales of old boom days are full 
of glamour and mystery. One old pros- 
pector, who has been a resident of the 
Valley since the turn of the century, 
believes himself to be the last person 
to talk with Mr. Titus, from whom 
Titus Canyon is named. Titus, with his 
two companions—one a guide—mys- 
teriously vanished after starting out 
from the then flourishing town of Rhy- 
olite on a prospecting trip. So far as 
known they were never seen again by 
a living person. 
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FEED STOCKS ON HAND 


United States grain stocks on farms 
April 1, 1936, were: corn, 776,112,000 
bushels (1935, 436,337,000); wheat, 97,- 
053,000 (93,456,000); oats, 494,666,000 
(206,541,000). Cottonseed products on 
hand at mills on March 1, 1936, were: 
cake and meal, 322,211 tons (1935, 348,- 
254); hulls, 154,851 (181,738); uncrushed 
cottonseed, 371,850 (580,238). 


OSAGE AND BLUE STEM PASTURES 


Pasture leasing in the Osage and Blue 
Stem sections of Oklahoma and Kansas, 
although less than a year ago, has been 
heavier than in other recent seasons, ac- 
cording to the April 1 report by the 
Division of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates. Present indications are that the 
pastures will be well filled. Fewer cattle 
were carried over than a year ago, and 
shipments in from drought areas will 
not be so heavy as last year. Lease 
prices are slightly higher than last year, 
and average guarantees about the same 
as in 1935. 

Condition of the Blue Stem pastures 
on April 1 was 80 per cent of normal, 
compared with 72 last year, and 80 for 
the ten-year average. The Osage pas- 
tures were 78 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 83 last year, and 92 for the 
ten-year average. 





ONLY HALF THE STEER IS BEEF 


How much of the live steer is beef? 
Only 54.3 per cent, on the average (in 
ordinary slaughtering operations this 
figure varies from 40 to 65 per cent), 
answers a bulletin recently issued by 
Swift & Company. That leaves 45.7 
per cent to be accounted for—10.1 per 
cent, no value; 19.5 per cent, shrinkage; 
and 16.1 per cent, by-products. 

In other words, an average 1,000- 
pound steer would furnish 543 pounds 
of beef and 161 pounds of by-products, 
shrinkage and waste accounting for 296 
pounds, 

With the aid of science, the packers 
have worked out many methods of 
utilizing the different by-products. 
Numerous ordinary articles, such as 
glue, buttons, combs, knife handles, 
soap, etc., originate with cattle. A total 
of about 140 different products come 
from the by-products of meat animals. 


Under normal conditions, states the 
bulletin, the returns from the by-prod- 
ucts of cattle are almost large enough 
to offset packer operating and marketing 
expenses, and “the meat packers, on 
the average, pay to cattle-producers 


all that they get for the beef.” 
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FEED COTTONSEED MEAL 







a 


With Confidence! 


When a feed makes good, the feeder 
knows it... he is satisfied—he is con- 
vinced—he has confidence! 


Cottonseed Meal has made good for gen- 
erations. It is natural that farmers and 
feeders use Cottonseed Meal with confi- 
dence. Don’t guess—he sure and use Cot- 
tonseeed Meal in all livestock rations. 


Write for FREE booklet, “1936 Feeding 
Practices,” which tells how to save money 
—increase profits—by feeding Cotton- 
seed Cake or Meal to all classes of live- 
stock and poultry. 
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—_ a 


TODAY!: 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. 


1411 Santa Fe Building, Sterick Building, 
Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. 
x (Educational Service) (Executive Offices) 
—" Depr. 
WS Without obligation, send me FREE booklet, ''1936 Feeding Practices.”’ 
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Address 
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‘s Good Sense te Save Cents! 
FEED COTTONSEED MEAL 















































































BLACKLEG 


FREE 25 cc GENUINE PYREX 
GLASS BARREL SYRINGH 





Sent With 100 or More Doses 
Blackleg Aggressin, per dose only 744c. 
Blackleg Bacterin, per dose only 7c. 

One dose for lasting immunity. 
Pink Eye Bacterin, per Shaan only 714¢. 
Hemorrhagic ee Bacterin, 

DOP MONS DOUY sok sccccccvasensc's 734c 

Less in amounts over 250 doses. 

SECRETS OF 

FREE VACCINATION 
a New. large 44- illus- 
erence book by x. Bg. EB. 
Naylor. that gives symp- 
toms, dosages, post mortem 
lesions, answers important 
questions, describes the dif- 
ferent diseases and anima) 
vaccines. Telle you how to 
—— vaccinate your 
own live stock and poultry. 
A valuable instructive pos 
for every farmer. Sent FREE 
upon request. Mai) your 

name and address to 


NAYLOR SERUM COMPANY 
1605 Genesee St., Stock Yards 
Kansas City, Mo. 





1.065 DEHYDRATED PINE TAR ‘OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 


ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


Be|* American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CUTAWAY VIEW 
REINFORCED TES 
EAR FOUR SIZES: LAMB. SHEEP. 


TN ETNA or pata te 


IN ONE OPERATION *- 
phar: Peco AND CATALOG 














Denver Wichita 
Alliance 
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ties the cords without injury. 
No bleeding, infection or 
setback. Adjustable for perfect 
results, baby calves to old bulls. 
Angle of jaws prevents cord slip- 


| $14 prepaid. Special boolet free. 


CCC BUILDS LONG, LONG TRAIL 


CCC boys, under the direction of the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service, will do most of the work on the 
recently planned Pacific Coast Trail, over 
which it will be possible to ride horse- 
back or hike 2,300 miles on high moun- 
tain trails through wilderness areas— 
from Canada to Mexico. The trail is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1936. Metal 
signs are to mark the route. 


APRIL FARM WAGES HIGH 

Farm wages on April 1 were the high- 
est for that date since 1931, reports the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
is attributed to the fact that the supply 
of farm labor on April 1 was the small- 
est for that date since 1929. The supply 
still exceeds the demand, but by a small- 
er margin than on January 1 this year 
or on April 1 a year ago, the reduced 
supply being due to increased industrial 
employment and to relief and road- 
building projects. 


INTERNATIONAL ALBUM READY 


Giving in complete detail all of the 
events of the 1935 International Live 
Stock Exposition and Grain and Hay 
Show, the annual Review and Album 
of the exposition is now off the press 
and available for distribution, says B. H. 
Heide, manager of the exposition. 

The book consists of 330 pages and 
carries illustrations of all champion win- 
ners in the cattle, horse, sheep, and swine 
departments of the last International, as 
well as the photos of winning individuals 
and teams in the numerous contests par- 
ticipated in by college students and farm 
boys and girls. Interesting general re- 
views of each breed competition, by well- 
known live-stock writers and show re- 
viewers, are included, accompanied by 
lists of prize-winners in each contest. 


Get-Rid of Horns 
before they star 







4 Gives calves nicely shaped heads. 
ping out. Jaws lock when closed No bleeding or sore heads to treat. 


freeing operators hands forex- Apply to horn button up to two 
~ amination of results. Unexcel- ™0ths. Safe, simple and sure. Used 
"led for lamb docking. Price on farm, dairy and range. 50 calf 


bottle $1; 25 calf size 50 cents. 
At all Franklin Dealers or postpaid. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth Amarillo El Peso 
Los Angeles 


Kansas City Marfa 
Salt Lake City Calgary 
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Mr. Heide says that a limited number 
of the books are obtainable at $1 a copy, 
post paid, which is less than the produc- 
tion cost of each volume. Requests 
should be addressed to the exposition 
office at the Chicago Stock Yards. 


NEW ANIMAL NUTRITION DIVISION 


With May 1 came a new Department 
of Agriculture research unit—the Ani- 
mal Nutrition Division—announces the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Dr. Paul E. 
Howe, senior biochemist in charge of 
government nutrition investigations, be- 
comes its chief. Under the reorganiza- 
tion, increasd emphasis will be placed on 
research dealing with fundamental prob- 
lems of feeding and nutrition of farm 
animals. 


FARM LAND MARKET MORE ACTIVE 


Figures released by the Farm Credit 
Administration show 3,037 farm proper- 
ties sold by the twelve banks in January, 
February, and March, compared with 
1,919 in the first quarter of last year. 

The amount of sales during the recent 
quarter was $7,766,000, compared with 
$6,097,000 in the 1935 quarter. The fig- 
ures indicate that the demand for farm 
land, so evident during 1935, is continu- 
ing this year. Farm real estate sales 
by the banks in 1935 aggregated $29,- 
215,000, compared with $17,600,000 in 
1934. 


HALF BILLION TREES PLANTED 


Tree-planting records in the United 
States for all time were broken in 1935, 
according to tabulations gathered by 
the Forestry News Digest. Michigan was 
the leading planter, with Wisconsin com- 
ing second, and New York, third. The 
total for 1935 was 501,789,763 trees; in 
1934, 164,000,000 trees were planted. Of 
the 1935 plantings, 221,862,590 were on 
national forest lands; 89,703,260 on state 
lands; 95,250,959 on privately owned 
lands; 89,250,000 on soil erosion lands; 
and 5,700,000 as shelter belt plantings, 
according to Charles Lathrop Pack, pres- 
ident of the American Tree Association. 

The Forest Service reports that tree 
planting in the plains shelter belt zone 
is progressing at a rate of from thirty 
to thirty-five miles of a 100-foot strip 
a day, the strips running sixteen acres 
to the mile and not continuous. The 
planting operations are under way in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and will soon move northward into the 
Dakotas. The plantings are being made 
under voluntary co-operative agreements 
between farm owners and the govern- 
ment. 
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May, 1936 


RANGE AND STOCK CONDITIONS 


Range and pasture feeds were gener- 
ally improved by moisture during April, 
except in the southern plains sections, 
where rain is needed, according to the 
monthly live-stock and range report of 
the Division of Crop and Live Stock 
Estimates. The condition of ranges on 
May 1 was 79 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 77 last month, 70 a year 
ago, and the ten-year (1926-35) aver- 
age of 82.9. Cattle and sheep wintered 
well. Cattle were making good gains 
where new feed had started. 

Condition by states follows: 


Arizona.—Ranges drying rapidly in 
lower areas; feed on higher ranges ade- 
quate and browse supply good; cattle 
doing well; calf crop best in recent 
years; sheep in good flesh; lamb crop 
gvod in northern sections; feed on sheep 
driveways fair. 


California.—Pastures and ranges im- 
proved by April rain; feed good except 
in parts of southern California and south 
San Joaquin Valley; summer feed pros- 
pects promising in early and interme- 
diate areas; late and mountain range 
prospects encouraging; stock in proper 
condition except in few southern areas; 
early grass cattle made good gains; 
marketings assuming volume. 


Colorado.—Ranges satisfactory in val- 
ley and lower western areas; feed pros- 
pects favorable on high ranges; east- 
central and southeastern areas growing 
only poor to fair feed; surplus of hay, 
except in dry sections; cattle and sheep 
wintered well; lamb and calf crops prom- 
ising. 

Idaho.—Cold weather in early April 
made feeding necessary; condition of 
cattle and sheep generally good; losses 
light; summer feed prospects good. 


Kansas (western).—Pastures poor, but 
improved with late April rains; cattle 
lost flesh, due to dust storms and short 
feed; little feed from wheat pastures 
in drier areas. 


Montana.—Range feed, improved by 
late April moisture, fair to good; some 
losses of thin animals and early lambs 
and calves, due to severe early April 
weather; stock in fair to good condition. 


Nebraska (western).—Grass has good 
start, but moisture needed in some range 
areas; cattle wintered well; losses light; 
calf crop good. 

Nevada.—Ranges good; summer feed 
prospects satisfactory; cattle and sheep 
in good flesh; losses light. 

New Mexico.—Ranges drying; mois- 
ture needed in east, south, and northeast- 
ern sections; cattle and sheep generally 
in satisfactory condition; death losses 





light; lamb and calf crops will be good 
if feed conditions improve. 


North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
open to grazing; timely rains needed to 
assure proper growth; stock in good 
condition except in few southwestern sec- 
tions; good lamb and calf crops expected; 
strong tendency to restock. 


Oklahoma.—April rainfall light; mois- 
ture short except in northeast and south- 
central sections; very little new grass; 
range conditions bad in northwest and 
Panhandle; feed supplies short; fed cat- 
tle in fair to good condition; others thin. 


Oregon.—Ranges improved; good sum- 
mer feed prospects; soil moisture ample; 
cattle wintered with average losses; 
sheep below average, but improving rap- 
idly; ewe losses heavier than usual; lamb 
crop fair. 


South Dakota (western).—New feed 
checked by dry, cool weather; late mois- 
ture needed; some areas short in old 
feed and hay; cattle and sheep in good 
condition; losses light; lamb and calf 
prospects bright. 


Texas.—Ranges generally need mois- 
ture; fairly good feed and moisture in 
south; little feed in some Panhandle 
areas; cattle and sheep generally in good 
condition; late lamb crop good and calf 
crop prospects satisfactory; losses of 
sheep and late lambs light. 


Utah.—Range feed fair to good; sum- 
mer feed prospects good; lower ranges 
dry; short feed in east and south; feed 
in other sections good; cattle and’ sheep 
in satisfactory condition; losses light; 
lamb and calf prospects satisfactory. 

Washington.—Late April rains helped 
feed; cattle in fair to good flesh; losses 
slightly above average; sheep _ below 
average condition; ewe losses heav'er 
than usual; some losses of early lambs. 

Wyoming.—Range and moisture pros- 
pects generally satisfactory; early April 
weather unfavorable; stock wintered 
well; losses light; lamb. and calf crop 
prospects favorable, but depend on May 
weather; wool sales limited; few lambs 
contracted. 


TOO DRY AND TOO DAMP 


Nineteen thirty-six already has broken 
records for dryness in some parts of the 
country and for wetness in others, says 
the Weather Bureau. 

In Oklahoma, the 111 days from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 20, with approximately 
one-fifth the normal rainfall, were the 
driest of record for that period; the 
previous dry spell—i1910—had 60 per 
cent more precipitation. Kansas also had 
the driest first few months on record, the 
January 1 to April 20 period having less 
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than 30 per cent normal rainfall. Texas 
had only about 40 per cent of its normal 
for the same period. In Missouri, late 
April was the driest since state-wide 
records have been kept. 

On the other hand, March this year 
was the wettest of record in some east- 
ern sections. The average rainfall for 
Pennsylvania was nearly 7 inches, or 
about 30 per cent more than the previous 
high record. New York, West Virginia, 
and Virginia each had the second heavi- 
est rainfall for March. 


ICC ORDERS TWO-CENT RAIL FARE 


Despite eastern railroads’ protests, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered the railroads throughout the 
nation to put into effect June 2 the two- 
cents-a-mile coach fare and Pullman 
fares at three cents a mile without sur- 
charge. 
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Strictly handmade to 
your measure. Fancy 
imported and domestic 
leathers. New catalog 
with thirty-six new 
styles. Catalog on re- 
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Latest Western Styles 
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Low prices. stock in the 
West. Money-back guarantee. 
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REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 
Colorado 


We have had a few showers, but we 
need a good rain. Grass is starting 
nicely—JOHN W. ELLioTT, Livermore, 
April 30. 


Idaho 


We had a long, snowy winter, but no 
losses. Grass is coming fast, as we have 
lots of moisture-——WALTER BREAZEALE, 
Nicholia, May 6. 


Montana 


We had quite a severe storm here 
the last week of March and first of 
April, but it has warmed up now so 
grass is coming fine. Losses will be 
above normal.—THomAs <A. Ross, Chi- 
nook, April 5. 


Stock has wintered well and is look- 
ing good. We have plenty of feed, and 
grass on the range and in pastures is 
coming along in fine shape. The calf 
crop will be short, on account of the 
drought; but I think the beeves will 
fatten early if we have some rain.— 
M. C. WiLson, Decker, April 26. 


Nevada 


We had a wonderful winter—lots of 
moisture and very little cold weather. 
The range is in fine shape. We will 
have plenty of water for irrigation.— 
I. E. WiNnEs, Arthur, April 24. 


We have had an excellent winter out 
our way. The outlook for the coming 
year for cattle- and sheepmen is very 
good. Sheepmen ought to have a real 
good lamb crop.—Mrs. D. F. ABEL AND 
Sons, Winnemucca, April 18. 


South Dakota 


We had a pretty tough January and 
February, and there was some loss; but 
we feel that, considering everything, 
our stockmen came through as well as 
could be expected.—FRED W. WILSON, 
Buffalo, April 16. 


Texas 


Range conditions generally are good 
in this section. Still, the rain that has 
fallen this spring has been rather spot- 
ted.—L. C. Brite, Marfa, April 20. 


Although the country is dry and there 
is much wind, most stock is all right. 
Some feeding of cottonseed cake is nec- 
essary. We are looking for a good many 
calves this year. A good many cattle 
have been sold; some large calves and 
other stock still for sale. Prices are no 
good; too many Mexican cattle are com- 
ing in.—W. W. COURTNEY, Pecos, May 9. 


ALFALFA, 
White 


Grimm Alfalfa, 
$2.90; Yellow, 


$5.90; 
Sweet Clover, 
$4; Red Clover, $10.30. All 60-lb. bushel, triple 


HARDY 
$7.50; 


reclea ned. 
Bowman, 


Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Concordia, Kansas. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FRBEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


Wyoming 


We have had twenty-eight-below-zero 
weather within the past week, and quite 
a little bit of snow. I understand the 
Red Desert has fifteen inches of snow. 
It certainly looks as though we might 
have some grass — —J. ELMER 
Brock, Kaycee, April 7 


BONUS MONEY FOR FARMS 


Veterans’ bonus payments will help in 
buying a good many farms, according to 
a report from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration of Wichita. The Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita is daily considering 
offers to buy or applications for loans, 
in which a factor will be the use of 
bonus money in making the first im- 
portant payment. However, the official 
in charge of land-bank-owned property 
has warned “against making any deal 
unless there is reasonable prospect that 
the buyer will make a go of it.” 


THE NEW INTERIOR BUILDING 


The new Interior Department Building 
at the capital, started in August, 1935, 
and to be completed by December, 1936, 
is being erected as a PWA project at an 
estimated cost of $12,000,000. The build- 
ing, constructed of cut limestone over a 
granite base, is 575 feet long and 383 
feet wide, covering two city blocks of 
5% acres. It will be seven floors in 
height, with an eighth floor above the 
central unit, and a basement, having a 
gross area of 1,050,000 square feet. 

The cornerstone of the building, con- 
taining a varied file of governmental 
documents, was laid on April 16. 


FEWER FARM BANKRUPTS IN 1935 


Bankruptcies among farmers totaled 
4,311 during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1935, compared with 4,716 in 1934, 
and 5,917 in 1933. The figures are pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, based upon reports to the 
Attorney General. 

Farmer bankruptcies last year were 
7.7 per cent of all bankruptcies reported 
to the Attorney General, compared with 
8 per cent in 1934. There was a sub- 
stantial increase, however, in the number 
of farmer cases of indebtedness subject 
to adjustment or extension. 

As in former years, the figures for 
1935 indicate that comparatively few 
farmers use the bankruptcy provisions 
to which they are legally entitled, but 
that increased use is being made of the 
special facilities for composing obliga- 
tions or for extending terms on a basis 
which will permit farmers to make even- 
tual payment to creditors. 
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NEW OIL USED IN MARGARINE 


Babassu oil, states the National Pro- 
visioner, is a new competitor of domes- 
tic fats and oils which was first used in 
margarine manufacture in October, 1935. 
During the last three months of 1935 
about 1,838,000 pounds of babassu oil 
were used in margarine. January con- 
sumption in this field amounted to 655,- 
000 pounds. 


MOHAIR PRODUCTION 


Mohair production in 1935, including 
kid hair, in six leading states was 15,- 
074,000 pounds, according to the di- 
vision of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates. This compares with 15,567,000 
pounds produced in 1934 and 15,895,000 
pounds in 1933. A 10 per cent decrease 
in goats clipped and a 7 per cent increase 
in average clip per goat took place in 
1935, the net result being a drop of 3 per 
cent from the 1934 clip. 


MEAT DEMONSTRATIONS IN WEST 


Giving the public a better knowledge 
of meat cookery and a better apprecia- 
tion of the food value of meat is the job 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. In recent months, work of the 
board has centered in the West, where, 
in California, at Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and Oakland, meat-cookery 
schools were conducted. At Santa Bar- 
bara, Frenso, Sacramento, San Jose, San 
Francisco, Pasadena, Stockton, and oth- 
er cities, the board presented lecture- 
demonstrations of meat cutting. Meat- 
cookery schools and demonstrations 
have also recently been conducted at 
Denver, Colorado. 


Professional Terms.—Pastor Jones— 
“Breddren, we must do somethin’ to rem- 
edy de status quo.” 

Deacon Brown—“Brudder Jones, what 
am de status quo?” 

Pastor—“‘Dat, brudder, am Latin for 
de mess we’s in.” 

Birds of a Feather.—“Being elected to 
Congress certainly makes strange bed- 
fellows.” 

“Oh, yes. But it doesn’t take them 
long to get used to the same bunk.”’— 
Pathfinder. 


Not Without Experience. — Woman 
(learning to drive)—“But I don’t know 
what to do!” 

Her husband—‘Just imagine that I’m 
driving.”—U. S. S. West Virgi nia 
Mountaineer. 


For Those Who Need It.—‘Does the 
chaplain pray for the senators, daddy?” 
asked a smal] boy visiting the upper 
chamber of the capitol. 

“No,” father replied. “He looks at the 
senators and prays for the country.”— 
U. S. S. Lexington Observer. 
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